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Significant 


Sentiments 


Unequal 


In an address, “The Class Character 
of Justice’, Prof. Harold J. Laski says 
that all men “belong to a society, we in 
England not less than you in America, 
that is divided into two nations, the na- 
tion of the rich and the nation of the 
poor. They live differently, and because 
they live differently they think differently. 
Their interests are not capable of being 
geared into unity by a formula of any 
kind where man’s interests in the state 
is unequal. Then because their interest is 
unequal the administration of justice will 
be unequal.” 

For example, says Mr. Laski, if a 
woman on the East Side in New York 
stealsi from a shop in Fourteenth Street, 
that is called petty larceny. But if she 
lives in the upper part of Park Avenue 
and steals from one of the great depart- 
ment stores, that is called a disturbance 
due to neryous disease. “I suggest that 
this runs through the whole process of 
legal decisions”, says Mr. Laski. 

Rich men, the judges, have been 
“brought up to a state of mind in which 
from association, from habit, from the 
natural interest that they themselves rep- 
resent, inevitably believe that to decide 
in that way is serving the community. 
More aristocracies have perished in his- 
tory because quite sincerely they identi- 
fied their private good with the public 
welfare than have perished for any other 
reason.” 

Confident that the poor will be fairer 
to the rich than the rich have been to the 
poor, Mr. Laski believes that “when the 
community as a whole is possessed of the 
basic instruments of power, when the 
difference between man and man are dif- 
ferences that are significant only in terms 
of the contribution they make to the 
totality of social welfare, the relationship 
between law and justice will cease to be 
a perverted relationship”. 


Exception 


At the high point of the elm-shaded 
streets described in the following para- 
graph, more likely than not stands a Uni- 
tarian church, the village symbol of as- 
piration, freedom and strength. Writing in 
The London Times. Basil De Selincourt 
replies with an exception to G. K. Chester- 
ton’s recent charge that American small 
towns are ugly: . 

“Of course there is nothing like an Eng- 
lish village outside of England, but there 
is nothing like a New Mngland village out- 
side of New England. I will never forget 
the impression I had on first entering one 
of these villages—the name escapes me 
for there are hundreds of its kind. Cool, 
white houses of a spacious welcoming 
design stood unfenced in a continuous 
lawn on either side of a wide avenue of 
overarching trees with other trees around 
and behind them. It was not like a wood 
for there was too much light and air, and 


it was not like a cathedral for there was 
no roof but the sky. But it was the noblest 
accommodation of man’s life and nature’s 
that I have yet encountered. And it was 
not mouldering, it was not ‘preserved’. It 
was alive.” 


Architecture and Freedom 


“Louis H. Sullivan, the first builder of 
the skyscrapers”, recounts Frank Lloyd 
Wright, “came through the door that con- 
nected my little cubicle with his room in 
the Auditorium Tower, pushed a drawing 
board with a stretch of Manila paper upon 
it over onto my drafting table, and, with- 
out a word, went back again into his own 
room and closed the door behind him. 
There it was, in delicately penciled eleva- 
tion. I stared at it and sensed what had 
happened. It was the Wainwright Build- 
ing—and there was the very first human 
expression of a tall, steel office building 
as architecture. It was tall and consis- 
tently so—a unit, where all before had 
been one cornice building on top of an- 
other cornice building. This was a greater 
achievement than the Papal Dome, I be- 
lieve, because here was utility become 
beauty by sheer triumph of imaginative 


vision. The Wainwright Building 
has characterized all skyserapers since, 
as St. Peter’s characterizes all domes, 


with this difference: There was synthetic 
architectural stuff in the Wainwright 
Building; it was in the line of organic 
arehitecture—St. Peter’s was only gran- 
diose sculpture.” 

But skyscrapers, for Mr. Wright, an 
architect of originality and note, are not 
the ultimate in architecture; for archi- 
tecture is the expression of human life— 
the highest expression. If human beings 
working or living in hundred-story towers 
lead cramped and frustrated lives, then 
the towers have failed. 

Mr. Wright believes that “the city, as 
we know it to-day, is to die’. He does not 
see why men should continue to “go nar- 
rowly up, up, up, to come narrowly down, 
down, down—instead of freely going in 
and out and comfortably around about 
among the beautiful things to which their 
lives are related on this earth”. He would 
“enable human life to be based squarely 
and fairly on the ground”, and to follow 
that horizontal line which “is the line of 
domesticity—the Earthline of human life’. 
Cities there will be in his Utopia, but 
they will “be invaded at ten o'clock, aban- 
doned at four, for three days of the week”. 
People will get back to the land, to at 
least an acre of land apiece, carrying with 
them by means of modern invention—that 
is to say, the machine—all and more than 
all they now find in the midst of urban 
congestion. The entire countryside will be 
“a well-developed park—buildings stand- 
ing in it, tall or wide, with beauty and 
privacy for every one”. In this environ- 
ment “man will find the manlike freedom 
for himself and his that Democracy must 
mean”. 


are millions too many anyway. He who — 


(2) 
Things 


“Last week one of my assistants’, re- 
counts Miss Ida Pruitt, head of the social — 
service department of Peking Union 
Medical College, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
“was telling of a patient of his who had 
just died. The old man had a shop where 
he made and sold brass ware. A workman 
whose apprenticeship was over and who 
had gone out to seek his fortune came 
back demanding money. The old man re- 
fused it, whereupon the ex-apprentice 
seized a chopping knife and hacked the 
old man so severely that he died in the 
hospital a day or two afterward. 

“‘Have they caught the apprentice? 

““Ves, they got him the next day.’ 

““T suppose’, I said, ‘that they will 
execute him’, 

“My assistant looked a little surprised, 
and then, being a university student and 
remembering that there was a difference 
between Chinese and foreign values, he 
said, ‘He will probably get several months 
or perhaps a year or two in prison. There 
was no robbery, you see,’ ” a 

This little dialogue, Miss Pruitt went on, ; 
brings out the extraordinary difference in 
ethical sentiment among peoples. “With 
millions living each day on what each 
day brings forth—two meals or one, or 
none—with millions who literally never 
have been really full but once or twice 
in their lives, while human beings teem 
on every hand, is this attitude’, she asks, 
“any wonder?’ 

“He who takes a life merely reduces 
the consuming population, of which there 
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takes property takes that of which there — 
is much too little to go round.” 


Tagore and the Robbers 


On his way back to India via England, — 
Rabindranath Tagore stopped at London — 
long enough to hold a reception attended 
by G. B. Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Sir Nor- _ 
man Angell and other representative Eng- 
lishmen. He declared to them that indi- 
viduality is the eurse of the West but 
that the traditions of humanity-and free 
dom which Western poets have helpe 
to spread throughout the East have nov 
fallen out of favor in the countries 
which they originated. He told, for in 
stance, how a young friend of his had 
once waked him in the middle of the night 
to quote a line of Keats, but ‘since the 
things have changed”. 

Of politics and politicians he said, 
“Your politics represent the same aggres 
sive individualism. ... At the League of 
Nations, states are not represented 
their dreamers and idealists but by their 
politicians. I can’t think that this is righ 
in any work which is meant to establish 
peace. It is like organizing a band of rob 
bers into a police department. I hay 
traveled in different countries lately, am 
everywhere I have seen signs of suffering 
caused by these very politiciams—how 
they have bungled their peace conference 
and to what an end they have brow 
this great civilization.” 
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Icelandic Unitarians in America 


A graphic chapter in liberal religious history describing the rise and progress of the 
movement which has always enjoyed the encouragement of the 


SUALLY in the annals of conversion 
. the sinner is pursued by the saint. We 
'always picture the sinner fleeing from 
‘somebody’s righteous wrath, and when 
one considers the quality of righteousness 
and of wrath that has so often character- 
ized the saint, the chronic state of flight 
of the sinner is partially explained. It is 
related in John Wesley’s many-volumed 
diary that once upon a time a certain 
sinner did violently expostulate with this 
new method of presenting the Gospel and 
when Wesley attempted to explain his 
viewpoint the man rode rapidly away. 
“However”, Wesley said, “my horse being 
the faster of the two, I easily overtook 
him and did preach the Gospel to him for 
two hours, having the better horse’. But 
no Unitarian saint ever pursued an Ice- 
landic sinner for the purpose of convert- 
ing him. Indeed, exercise of this kind has 
never been exactly popular among the 
-Unitarians. In our determination not to 
be zealots, I often fear that we have 
missed being zealous. So, we did not 
discover the Icelandic opportunity. The 
Icelanders discovered us. 


Immigration Began in 1870 


Strangely enough, many of the sermons 
of Channing, Parker and other early Uni- 
_tarians were not unknown in Iceland in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
There is, I believe, a very high percentage 
of real persons among the Icelanders. His 
is an independent soul. Had this not been 
true, there would have been no Icelandic 
people, no Icelandic culture, no Icelandic 
music, no Icelandie art, for with a little 
giving here and conforming there, he 
‘could haye been physically far more com- 
fortable if he had remained under the 
rather light tyranny of Harald Haarfager 
of Norway, and Iceland would have been 
‘at most a place where fishermen occasion- 
ally stopped to repair the ravages of the 
storms of the North Atlantic. The Ice- 
lander, therefore, has one of the funda- 
mental elements of genuine Unitarianism. 
You may tell him what he must believe 
but what he really believes will be the 
result of his own mental processes. 
_ As has already been indicated, the Na- 
tional Church of Iceland is not the in- 
elastic institution which is so character- 
of Lutherdom on this side of the 
Water, and indeed in Europe as well, 
hough there are indications in Norway 
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Dr. Patterson as administrative 
vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is thoroughly con- 
versant with the life of the Icelandic 
people, and this article was presented 
as @ paper to the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in 
Anniversary Week. 


the liturgy. This may mean the beginning 
of great changes. However, the National 
Church of Iceland has, generally speaking, 
permitted—even welcomed-—rather a wide 
intellectual freedom. Indeed, Icelanders 
being what they are, it could not well do 
otherwise. So the Icelanders who came to 
our shores were peculiarly prepared for 
the seed of Unitarian thought. 
Immigration to the United States began 
in 1870 and to Canada in 18738. The first 
settlements in the United States were 
made at Milwaukee and Shawano County, 
Wis. In 1875 and 1880 the settlers moved 
westward and founded settlements in 
Lincoln and Marshall Counties, Minnesota, 
Pembina and Cavalier Counties, North 
Dakota, and Gimli, Manitoba. The first 
settlements in Canada were in the Mus- 
koka district in Ontario in 1873, and in 
the Musquodoboit Valley, Halifax County, 
Nova Scotia, in 1875. Later the settlers 
moved westward to Winnipeg and Gimli, 
Manitoba, and to North Dakota in the 
States. Gimli, which was first called New 
Iceland, was settled in 1875, Winnipeg 
and Minneota, Minn., in 1875, Pembina, 
North Dakota, in 1878, Glenboro, Mani- 
toba, in 1880, and Lundar and Otto, Man., 
and Churchbridge, Sask., in 1887, and 
Markerville, Alberta, in 1888. All these 
settlements have continued down to the 


present day. Foam Lake and Wyn- 
yard, Sask., were settled in 1891 and 
1904 and are among the largest of 


the Icelandic groups in the West. It 
is variously estimated that from 25,000 
to 80,000 people emigrated from Iceland 
from 1870 to 1900, or approximately one- 
third of the entire population of the 
Island. At the present day there are from 
40,000 to 45,000 people of Icelandie birth 
and origin in the Western States and 
Canada. However, the great tide of im- 
migration has practically ceased since 
Iceland is to-day more prosperous than 
Canada, and perhaps even than the United 
States. Last summer when I was in Ice- 
land I met a number of Icelanders who 
had returned to Iceland in order to re- 
coup their fortunes. 


A. U. A., and to-day is well established 


Naturally, the organization of churches 
had to wait upon something like the es- 
tablishment of permanency in the settle- 
ments. Churches were formed in 1877 at 
Gimli, Arnes and Riverton, Man., at 
Gardner and Mountain, North Dakota, in 
1879 and 1880, and in 1882 in the Glenboro 
District of Manitoba and in Pembina and 
Hallson, North Dakota. These churches 
were Lutheran after the pattern of the 
State Church of Iceland. In their wander- 
ings in the Central West, these strangers 
in a strange land came in contact with the 
Norwegian and German Lutheran Synods 
of Missouri and Iowa, which influenced 
the subsequent history of the Icelandic 
churches. Three young men entered the- 
ological seminaries at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Decorah, Iowa, and were ordained to the 
ministry. These church organizations were 
of a very conservative type, differing in 
many respects from the Church of Ice- 
land, although all were designated as 
Lutheran. 


The First Minister 


The first minister to be ordained in this 
country was Rey. Paul Thorlaksson, a 
college graduate of Reykjavik and a grad- 
uate of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary of St. Louis, Mo. He was called in 
1877 to the Gimli Settlement, and also 
Rev. Jon Bjarnason, an ordained minis- 
ter of the Church of Iceland. Both were 
Lutheran but of antithetical views on 
matters liturgical and dogmatic, causing 
a division of far-reaching consequences 
among the settlers. Thorlaksson held to 
the position of the American Lutheran 
Churches, while Bjarnason insisted on the 
more liberal interpretation of the creeds 
and confessions as held by the Church of 
Iceland. In 1882 Rev. Thorlaksson died. 
In 1885 the Icelandic Lutheran Synod was 
formed, which was possible only by effect- 
ing a compromise between the contending 
parties. Rev. Mr. Bjarnason accepted the 
presidency and from that time on in- 
clined steadily more and more to the 
dogmatic position of the American Synods. 

As a protest against the conservative 
successes in defining the position of the 
Synod, attempts were made to obtain 
ministers from Iceland but with varied 
degrees of success. Bjorn Pétursson, one 
of the pioneer settlers of Gimli and later 
on of North Dakota and a former Member 
of Parliament of Iceland, now became one 
of the spokesmen of the Liberals, He had 
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become acquainted with Rey. Kristofer 
Jonson, the Norwegian author and 
preacher, who, by the way, is the Patron 
Saint of our Norwegian and Swedish 
groups of Unitarians, then living in Min- 
neapolis, and through him with the Uni- 
tarian Churches in the West. In 1887 he 
published two tracts of Jonson’s in an 
Icelandic translation which aroused some 
interest. That year he visited several set- 
tlements and lectured on Liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

In 1888 a liberal society was formed 
at Mountain, North Dakota, known as the 
Culture Society. Leaders and organizers 
were the late Icelandic poet, Stephan G. 
Stephansson and Skapti B. Brynjolfsson, 
later a member of the North Dakota 
Senate, his brother Magnus Brynjolfsson, 
a young lawyer and later the State At- 
torney of Pembina County, Bjorn Hall- 
dorsson, father of Dr. M. B. Halldorsson 
of Winnipeg, and others. This was the 
first liberal religious society in the settle- 
ments. In 1890 Bjorn Pétursson with the 
assistance of Jon Olafsson, then Editor of 
The Heimskringla, and later a member 
of the Parliament in Iceland and a noted 
poet, formed the first Icelandic Unitarian 
Church of Winnipeg with twenty-two 
charter members. 

In 1887, Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason, then 
a minister in Northern Iceland, was called 
to the societies in the Lake Winnipeg Dis- 
trict. No sooner had he reached his parish 
than he found himself at variance with 
the Synod. In 1890 these differences were 
raised in the annual session of the Synod. 
Rey. Skaptason had preached a sermon at 
Big Island on Easter defending the view 
of universal election and deprecating the 
doctrine of retribution and everlasting 
punishment. What the Baltimore Sermon 
is to American Unitarianism the Big 
Island Sermon is to Icelandic Liberalism. 
After a stormy session, Rev. Mr. Skapta- 
son was expelled and the delegates from 
his district withdrew from the Synod. 


Federation of Liberal Churches 


A Federation of Liberal Churches was 
then formed in the Gimli Settlement and 
Skaptason installed as their minister. A 
liberal magazine was started at Gimli, 
known as Dagsbrun (Dawn), advocating 
freedom in religion and the abolition of 
creeds as tests of faith and morals. In 
1891 this Federation sought affiliation 
with the American Unitarian Association, 
altering their name to the Unitarian So- 
cieties of Gimli, Arnes and Hekla. Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, then missionary secretary 
for the West, visited these societies as well 
as the Winnipeg Church in 1892. In 1893 
Rey. Bjorn Pétursson died. His wife, who 
was an American, carried on his work 
for a year and then left for her former 
home in Vermont. The Winnipeg Church 
was left without a minister. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Forbush, who rightly con- 
sidered Winnipeg the more important 
center, Skaptason was transferred to Win- 
nipeg where he remained till 1899 when 
he resigned and moved to Roseau County, 
Minn. Again the church was without a 
minister and the movement became dor- 
mant for over a year. 

In 1901 the Icelandic Unitarian Con- 
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ference was formed at Gimli, Man., em- 
bracing the Lake Winnipeg Societies, the 
Winnipeg Church, and individual mem- 
bers widely distributed through the settle- 
ments. The chief organizers were T. 
Thorvaldson, who died in Cambridge in 
1904, and was a_ science graduate of 
Manitoba University; E. Olafsson, mana- 
ger of The Heimskringla; Rev. M. J. 
Skaptason; Rognvaldur Pétursson, then 
a theological student at Meadville; 
J. P. Solmundsson, and others. The Con- 
ference functioned down to 1922 when 
it was merged with the Liberal Lutheran 
Societies in Saskatchewan under the gen- 
eral title of The United Conference of Ice- 
landie Churches. 


Tribute to Dr. Pétursson 


In 1903 Rey. Rognvaldur Pétursson be- 
came minister of the Winnipeg Church 
and continued in this capacity until 1909 
when he was appointed Field Secretary 
of the Icelandic Churches, which position 
he held for twenty years or until 1929. 
It should be noted that to the consecrated 
devotion and untiring energy and tactful 
wisdom of Dr. Pétursson in his work 
among his countrymen we owe a debt 
which can never be paid. One has only to 
yisit the Icelandic communities in his 
company to realize the esteem in which 
he is held. Indeed, it is not confined to the 
Icelandic settlements in Canada and the 
United States, for it was my great good 
fortune to be with him in his own country 
last summer and I assure you his fame 
and ability have extended far beyond the 
boundaries of his adopted land, so much 
so that twice—once through the Govern- 
ment and once through the University— 
he has been signally honored. Upon Dr. 
Pétursson’s retirement we were fortunate 
in securing to succeed him Rey. Ragnar 
Kvaran, for six years the minister of the 
First Federated Icelandic Chureh of Win- 
nipeg. Mr. Kyaran has many peculiarly 
advantageous qualifications for this task, 
of fine family, cultured, versatile, at home 
in both Icelandic and English, effective, 
popular, able, enthusiastic and adaptable, 
we have contidence that he will continue 
the constructive and farsighted policy 
that has characterized the work of the 
office. 

From 1903 to 1910 Rey. J. P. Solmunds- 
son was minister of the Gimli Circuit. 
Societies were organized at Lundar, Mary 
Hill and Otto between the years of 1905 
and 1910, and at Riverton and Foam Lake, 
Sask., in 1911. The group at Kandahar, 
Sask., was organized in 1924. Arborg be- 
gan its work in the same year and Piney, 
Man., in 1921. 

The First Church building in Winnipeg 
was erected in 1891. The third building, or 
the now Federated Chureh, was built in 
1921. The church in Gimli was erected in 
1884 and a second building replacing the 
first one in 1904. Wynyard, Sask., built 
in 1921; in 1925 Arnes built. The building 
at Arborg was erected in 1926 and that 
at Riverton in 1927. I saw both the build- 
ing of the Arborg and the Riverton 
churches and know of the devotion and 
self-sacrifice which went into the ma- 
terialization of the dreams of the people. 

I have seen also the development of 
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the two new churches in the Pacific No 
west. For some years Albert Kristjansson 
was the devoted minister of what is 
known as the Lundar Circuit. He tray- 
elled not only in the summer, when get- 
ting about was more or less pleasant, but 
also in the depths of the northern winters 
over many miles of snow-covered plain, 
He was indefatigable in his labors and 
was much loved and honored by his con- — 
stituency, having been a member of the 
Parliament of Manitoba. A few years ago 
he felt the need of a change of climate 
and made a journey to the Pacifie Coast. — 
While in Seattle he met a group of Ice 

landers and organized a church. He haa 
been settled there for some three or four i 
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years and the work is going extremely 
well. A new building has been erected and _ 
the outlook is very promising. 

In 1921, Rey. Fridrik Fridriksson, a re- | 
cent graduate of the University of Reyk- : 
javik, came out to take charge of the 
church in Wynyard. For eight years Mr, : 
Fridriksson labored in Wynyard, Kan- : 
dahar and Kristnes. At the end of this — 
time he took a year off and went to the 
University of Chicago to perfect his Eng- 
lish. A little more than a year ago he 
became minister of the’ new church in 


Blaine, Wash., which had been organized 
recently. ; 


Canada Colder than Iceland ; 


It is notable that so many of the grad- 
uates of the Theological School of the — 
University of Reykjavik are entirely ac- 
ceptable among the Icelandic Unitarians, _ 
This is a commentary upon the general 
tone of Liberalism that obtains in uni- _ 
versity circles. Aside from the matter of _ 
any difference there may be between the : 
ologies, it is no small thing to come from _ 
Iceland to Canada or the States and orient _ 
oneself. Strange to say, there is the _ 
matter of climate. Iceland is not nearly 
so cold as Canada and one must harden 
oneself physically in order to resist the _ 
severities of the long northern winters. 
There are linguistic difficulties. Even 
though English is taught in the schools 
of Iceland and rather widely read, speak- 
ing it is another matter. Then, the habits 
of living in the two countries are vastly 
different. The work in a chureh that is 
nationally provided for and looked after 
is quite a different thing from work in 
an independent organization that must 
look after itself. That so many of the 
men coming from Iceland have been able 
quickly to fit in to a different order of 
life is a tribute to their adaptability. Fur- 
thermore, the habits of a people who have 
lived under a church that was supported 
by the country do not readily lend them- 
selves to giving to a church in amounts 
calculated to take care of its entire sup- 
port. This is something that has to be 
learned and it takes time. That so many 
of the Icelandic churches have assumed 
with a reasonable speed such a large pro- 
portion of the burdens of their parish 
administration is a testimony to the in- 
terest and responsibility of the people. 
Perhaps just a word as to how most of 
the churches among our Icelandie friends — 
are built may not be out of the way. 


(Continued on page 508) 
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| Homanism. \Fditcd by William Peter King. 
_ Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. $2.25. 


That this book can be and is, may 
be rightly regarded as a triumph. It 
- deals with matters about which men differ 


t 

| profoundly. The subjects discussed are 
| those which men care for most and about 
which feeling runs high; yet there is no 
| pitterness and almost no caricature or 
misrepresentation. Most of the ten essays 


are irenic and abound in sweet reason- 


ableness. Thus W. E. Garrison, although 
/ be regards Humanism as_ reactionary 
_ yather than wadical, begins with the state- 
ment that the most advanced humanists 
whom he has met are all religious men. 
_ 'Phough he thinks little of their philoso- 
| phy, he praises their lives. He says, “I 
-eannot consider humanists as enemies to 
be smitten hip and thigh, but am con- 
strained to think of them as_ brothers 
who hold dear the things that are most 
dear tome, and if I am moved to reason 
with them it is not because they have 
| discarded the supreme values, but be- 
_ cause they seem in danger of losing the 
_ yery values that they most highly prize 
| by inadequate methods of conserving 
them.’”’ He deplores mutual misrepresenta- 
tion of good men, and makes an effort to 
be perfectly fair and even generous in 
his contribution to the discussion. He feels 
_ that the humanists are brothers and allies 
| of Christians in their struggle toward per- 
sonal and spiritual values, and in their 
efforts to find ways of liberating and 
glorifying the spirit of man. He very 
gently chides, in words which will surely 
not be resented, the tendency of some 
humanists to set up a man of straw as 
the object of their attack, and their fail- 
ure to give progressive Christianity credit 
for the progress it has made. The man of 
straw, he declares, was never very much 
alive and he has long been dead; so that 
there is no need for humanism to kill 
that corpse again. He feels that Christians 
and humanists instead of fighting each 
| other should attack greed, covetousness, 
and selfishness in pursuit of the world’s 
goods. 


&H 


~ The contribution of the editor, it must 
be regretfully admitted, fails to maintain 
\the high and tolerant tone of the other 
writers. Thus, in speaking of the extremes 
of traditionalism and radicalism, he says 
“J had rather be a Russellite or a Holy 
Roller with wildfire than to have the dry 

t of intellectualism of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Mencken, Barnes and Company, 
whose ‘bump of reverence is a dimple’ !” 
This writer means well, his heart is in 
right place, he says some clever things, 
d has been skillful in his quotations; 
t he has not learned the great law that 
you want to persuade or even to be 
d with sympathy, you must altogether 
‘oid sarcasm. One of the most admirable 
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essays in the symposium is that of Lynn 
Harold Hough on “The Vicissitudes of a 
Noble Word’. The history of humanism 
is concisely, clearly, interestingly set 
forth. Although perhaps inevitable, it is 
after all unfortunate that the humanists 
have selected a word which has had, and 
still has, so many meanings. One result is 
that it is necessary in practically every 
ease, to define the sense in which the term 
is used. 

Speaking of definitions, nothing has in- 
troduced- more confusion to the theistic- 
humanistic discussion than the attempt 
to give an entirely new meaning to the 
word “religion”. Thus, although Prof. 
A. Eustace Haydon explicitly admits that 
the word has in all history had a sub- 
stantially different meaning, a meaning 
which for the most part it still has, he 
abruptly redefines it as the shared quest 
of the good life. He writes: “If a thousand 
definitions of God were assembled from 
all religions and from all the centuries, 
one thought would thread them all—man’s 
trust that the universe in its deepest 
meaning is on the side of human ideals. 
They represent man’s brave faith that 
his hope of life’s fulfillment will not at 
the last be denied.” Again,—‘‘the great 
religions were all of them absolutely cer- 
tain that the good life was grounded and 
guaranteed in the ultimate nature of the 
universe”. The meaning of the term reli- 
gion has thus, as Dr. Haydon himself 
acknowledges, been fixed by history and 
contemporary usage, and the attempt to 
change its signification in a radical way 
has been productive of nothing but 
confusion. 

Much of the passionate discussion which 
has arisen concerning humanism would 
have been avoided if its representatives 
were content to allow this word to retain 
its historic significance; and if they were 
willing to say frankly that they reject 
what the word has practically always 
stood for. They would then be free to try 
to win helpers in the quest for the good 
life. In this struggle to promote human 
values they would have had no opponents. 
The reviewer has sometimes felt the im- 
pulse to urge the wisdom of this policy 
upon Professor Haydon and other leaders, 
but it seems now to be too late. 

That part of the public which is inter- 
ested in social and moral progress has 
no reason to be alarmed about the differ- 
ences between humanists and Christian 
theists. Both parties have at heart the 
promotion of values, both move in the 
same direction and toward the same 
ideals, both heed the admonition of St. 
Paul to work out their own salvation. 
Only in doing this, one group works with 
the religious sense of cosmic support, 
while the other advances without this in- 
spiration and sustaining faith. 


pponents to Humanists in Generous Mood 


_ Leading theists, loyal to their faith, contribute to a volume of theological criticism in which 
| a high respect is shown for the leaders of the new movement as seekers of religious values 
and ends—a gratifying and significant change in attitude 


One of the most important essays in the 
collection, one marked by intellectual 
distinction, is that by Prof. Douglas C. 
Macintosh, entitled “Contemporary Hu- 
manism”. This is the best and clearest 
statement known to the reviewer of the 
philosophic background and _ significance 
of humanism. Prof. John Wright Buck- 
ham estimates the movement from the 
point of view of the philosophy of Per- 
sonalism. He insists that no conception of 
God that is less or other than personal 
can possibly satisfy the mind or convey 
any real assistance to human aspiration 
and need. God may be more than personal 
but he cannot be less. In religious think- 
ing symbols are both legitimate and nec- 
essary and the Christian symbol of Di- 
vine Fatherhood means too little and not 
too much. 
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Shailer Mathews, in his chapter entitled 
“Can We Have Religion Without God”, 
declares that the religious thinker is shut 
down to a choice between a universe in 
which there is help for his personal faith, 
or a universe that is a mechanism with- 
out personality. Now, we are the children 
of the universe and it is proper for us to 
remember that in it there have been and 
still must be personality-producing ele- 
ments. These continue as part of the en- 
vironment of humanity. To these elements 
most people give the name God. William 
Adams Brown in his contribution, Hu- 
manism: What it is and How to Meet 
it, comes to a similar conclusion. Man is 
a child of nature, made out of the stuff 
of which nature is made and “if we be- 
lieve that out of that nature has come a 
man with a hunger for the kind of life 
that Jesus Christ wanted man to have, is 
it, or is it not, reasonable to believe that 
there must be at the heart of nature some- 
thing that answers to those deep needs 
that we find arising in us who are chil- 
dren of nature?’ Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, 
pastor of one of the largest churches in 
his denomination, and one of the leaders 
of the religious life of his city, asks the 
question, Will humanism suffice? He 
thinks that it will not; but he admits 
also that our doctrines of theism must 
be restated and that the old statements 
are inadequate and the sooner we realize 
that fact the better. This volume is an 
encouraging sign. It marks the dawn of 
a better day. The conservative writers 
who are frankly opposed to humanism 
express themselves in an admirable spirit. 
There is no denunciation, that is, no in- 
sistence that sincere men should believe 
what they honestly cannot believe; and 
all are anxious to find grounds of agree- 
ment and especially of co-operation in 
the quest for the good life. 
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CORRESP 


Mooney and Billings Resolutions 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


At the recent session of the Western 
Unitarian Conference a resolution was 
passed approving the work of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, and another 
resolution was carried which expressed 
the conviction that Mooney and Billings 
are unjustly imprisoned in California. The 
question arises in the first place,—are 
delegates to a Unitarian Conference sent 
to meetings to pronounce upon such ques- 
tions as the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
or Mooney and Billings? And in the 
second place, when only a few minutes 
can be devoted to discussion of questions 
about which able and sincere men differ 
profoundly, what possible good can come 
from snapshot decisions of delegates who 
have assembled primarily for conference 
and for discussion of religious matters? 

Recently the National Church Commit- 
tee on Mooney and Billings sent out a 
communication. On the letterhead were 
names of one hundred and three leading 
churchmen. A copy fell into the hands of 
Rey. Lawrence Wilson who replies in a 
recent number of The Christian Century. 
The writer explains that he is pastor of 
the governor who last denied Mooney a 
pardon and is chaplain of the legislature 
in which the case is coming up in various 
forms. One passage in Mr. Wilson’s letter 
may be quoted: 

“Tt is claimed that not Mooney and 
Billings. but Californians are on trial. 
Very well! I maintain that our prose- 
eutors prove too much! Three governors 
and six supreme court judges hold that 
Mooney and Billings are not innocent. 
Practically every man in California who 
has read the full testimony in the case 
agrees with them. The most humanitarian 
governor California has ever had says 
that after months of study he is unable 
to convince himself of Mooney’s innocence. 
The Sacramento Bee, the tireless foe of 
predatory interests which, it is claimed, 
haye persecuted these men is opposing 
their pardon. Mooney, in his recent 
booklet, “Labor Leaders Betray Tom 
Mooney”, says: ‘Not a single labor leader 
in California is on record in black and 
white in a letter to the governor of Cali- 
fornia urging the pardon of Tom Mooney 
and Warren Billings.’ ” 

Mr. Wilson points out further that 
Mooney is by no means of irreproach- 
able character, having been a known dyna- 
miter for years, while Billings’ whole life 
has been a career of crime. Of course, it 
is not my purpose here to argue the case. 
It is sufficient to point out that it is very 
strange that California people feel in one 
way, including three governors and six 
supreme court judges, while an opposite 
opinion prevails with those who live two 
or three thousand miles away. 

My point is that the delegates at a con- 
ference usually do not have the facts and 
that it is impossible in the short time de- 
voted to the discussion of resolutions to 
produce such an understanding of the 
situation that those present can vote in- 
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telligently or that practical unanimity will 
be reached. 

Sometimes it seems that what is needed 
is a resolution against irrelevant resolu- 
tions. Statements of principle are very 
proper, but the attempt to pronounce upon 
disputed questions of fact is a very 
different matter. 

G. R. Dopson. 

Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Catherine Breshkovsky’s Thanks 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Catherine Breshkovsky, “The Little 
Yrandmother of the Russian Revolution”, 
has been much touched by the friendly 
efforts of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, year 
by year, to raise money for her schools, 
whenever her birthday comes around. In 
past years, also, THE REGISTER aided her. 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, wife of Samuel 
J. Barrows, the former editor, was one 
of her warmest friends in America, and 
twice journeyed to Russia, before the 
revolution, to try to get her out of prison. 

Madame Breshkovsky encloses to me 
the following letter: 

Horny Pocernice, U Prahy, 
PRAGUR, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
February 26, 1931. 


Highly esteemed and beloved CHRISTIAN 
ReGISTER, my protector for so many years! 
Excellent paper, connected with my fate 
for so many years, and associated with 
such great remembrances! It was the late 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows who made me 
acquainted with this excellent paper, and 
Alice Stone Blackwell who has continued 
to bestow upon me that favor. 

Happy and proud must feel those who 
enjoy the privilege of working on the 
journal that encourages people to aid poor 
folk to get better ideas as to the Christian 
faith, who remain true to the words of 
our Teacher, and devote themselves to 
the welfare of the little ones. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER has never ceased to do so. 

With profound gratitude I read the 
lines that proved to me that I am not 
forgotten by the revered editorship of my 
old protector, THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

With devotion and gratitude, 


CATHERINE BRESHKOYVSKY. 


The reference is to the letter about her 
in THE Reeisrer of February 5. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Mass, 


Drubezarna, 


BostTon. 


Hymn of Jesus 
To the Editor of Tun CaRIsTIAN RuGisTER :— 


I think you will be glad to print the 
following hymn, which seems to me quite 
the finest setting that I know for the 
best Unitarian thought of Jesus. I have 
never seen it anywhere except in “Unity 
Services and Songs’, published some 
years ago by the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Chicago. There it is 
Number 28 in the “Songs and Hymns” 
section. It is set to a simple, sweet, sing- 
able and effective tune from the German. 
TI have used it much. Everybody loves it— 
adults, young people and children. It 
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ought to be in all our hymn 
whether for church or Sunday school. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


DOOK! 


POUGHKEEPSIB, N.Y. 


Jesus 


Jesus, by thy simple beauty, 

By thy depth of love unknown, 
We are drawn to earnest duty 

We come near the Father’s throne, 


When we read the thrilling pages, 
Of that life so pure and true, 
Stars of Hope across the ages, 
Rise in glory on our view. 


Faith and Hope and Love, shine o’er us, 
Make our daily lives divine! 
Friend and Brother gone before: us, 
Be our thoughts and deeds like thine. 


Thanks forever, heay’nly Father, 
That when human eyes grow dim, 
And when shadows darkly gather, 
Shines a holy light through him. 


As He Sees It 


To the Editor of Tar CuRIsvIAN REGISTER :— 


I note in your issue of April 30 an 
editorial on “Optimism and Industry” ip 
which you sneeringly refer to Charles — 
M. Schwab as “the last of the sentimental — 
captains of industry”, and further state — 
that people are now in ghastly want be- 
cause of the kind of order he has been re-— 
sponsible for as much as any man alive.” 

A statement of this kind should not go 
unchallenged. Charles M. Schwab is not 
nearly as responsible for the “ghastly 
want” mentioned (which by the way, 
does not exist) as the school of thought — 
and so-called political economy repre- _ 
sented by your editorial. 

Our economic system, like our marriage 
system, is the outgrowth and product of — 
our gropings for better conditions sge- 
old, and cannot be overturned or uprooted 
in five years or five hundred years, all 
Russian “economists” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If all accounts are true, — 
there has never been since the printed 
page ‘began to record history, such 
tyrannical despotism fastened upon 
people as now exists in Russia. Choose 
for yourself: America or Russia. 

Whence comes this so-called “ghastly 
want”? Not from our industrial system 
not from Charles M. Schwab; not from 
low wages in past years, but yet hoy 
easy it is for us to sit in an easy pro 
fessional chair and tell the country jus 
exactly how it ought to be run! How eas! 
it is to criticize “the captain of industry’ 
who knows industry from the humble be 
ginnings of a common laborer, and whe 
states his views in his own way! 

In my own little city of eighty thousan 
people in the past year we have paid ou 
of our city treasury something like thre 
hundred thousand dollars in doles, ninety 
per cent. of which have been only | 
charitable curse to the recipients, a p 
ponderating percentage of whom own an 
drive automobiles, and a large percentage 
listen each night to cheap harangues b 
still cheaper demagogues, cheap jazz, an 
still cheaper “humorous” twaddle ov 
their own radios, either partly or fulk 
paid for, but living in rented hou : 
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tments, flats or rooms. Why, the pres- 
_ “distress” is ninety per cent. due to 
id extravagance, gambling in stocks and 
at poker tables and roulette wheels and 
slot machines. A craze for “pleasure”: 
an insane desire for “thrills” of various 
‘kinds which the road-house, dance-hall 
and speak-easy cater to so profitably. 
Haye you forgotten the story of Joseph 
and the lean years? Oh, but Joseph and 
his wise economy are “back numbers”; 
they are “not up to date”. Jeremiah and 
Joseph have not been popular for nearly 
twenty years, but back in the nineties 
of the last century, and the seventies, 
they were quite well listened to,—out of 
necessity. 
When the present Jazz Generation learn 
the old lesson of simple economy, only 
spending ninety cents or so of the dollar 
earned instead of a dollar and ten cents, 
they ‘will be on the way to a happy com- 
petence during hard times as well as good. 
The writer is an old man, and has been 
a workingman from the age of fifteen. He 
is not rich; far from it, but he has seen 
so much of the wild folly, mad craze for 
“pleasure’’, utter frivolity and seething 
restlessness and craving for continual ex- 
citement that he knows whereof he speaks 
when he says that the theoretical econo- 
mists that blossom forth from our colleges 
and universities, the self-seeking, inor- 
dinately conceited and swell-headed poli- 
ticians who are so characteristic of our 
Middle West, really know about as much 
of real political and industrial economy, 
as the average individual that calls at the 
city hall for a “poor order’, a good por- 
tion of which finds its way to the gasoline 
dealer, movie show, or bootlegger. This 
is no artificial picture drawn for the pur- 
pose of gaining votes, applause, publicity 
or notoriety, but is a cross-section of a 
large portion of American life. It is not 
a product of Schwab or Rockefeller, or 
J. P. Morgan, but is the child of the Ford 
theory of “spending to save’. Never mind 
to-morrow, spend to-day! “Hat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow ye die.” 
It is well to remember that there exists 
a type of person, defective in mind or 
body or both: human beings with matured 
bodies, desires and passions, but with 
intellects of ten-year olds. They are un- 
governable except largely by force. We 
see them racing at any speed regardless 
of life or limb, in autos; we find them 
' gorging themselves in feeding places, and 
indulging in unspeakable lust in parked 
automobiles, and after exchanging a few 
dollars in good money for a small bottle 
of the damnable alcoholic stuff peddied 
by still more damnable and degenerate 
| creatures, we see them dizzily driving into 
a telephone pole at fifty miles per hour. 
Now this large percentage of irrespon- 
sibles will always be with us. We will 
_have_ idiots, near-idiots, morons, insane 
and just plain fools, both poor and rich, 
with us always, and the problem of what 
| We eall civilization is to learn how to 
reat the fool according to his folly. No, 
. Editor. You have got the cart before 
» horse, and ridicule of Mr. Schwab. no 
atter how much you may dislike him, 
no remedy for the “ghastly want” that 
so largely the fault of the wanters. 
A real political economy should teach 
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first of all, home-building, a reasonable 
saving, a restriction of “thrills”, a little 
less of the tin-can dinner, a little more 
home life, a curb on the craze for “amuse- 
ment”, a little less tobacco for women and 
men and a little more sane thinking. All 
of these would be of help in relieving the 
“ghastly want” that is so largely literal 
in its demand for cheap whiskey, sexual 
entertainment, gluttony, all-night dances 
and so forth. 
SAacinaw, MicH. 
[We commend to our friendly corre- 
spondent Dean W. B. Donham’s_ book, 


“Business Adrift”. Our own words are 
pale beside his.—The Eprvror.] 


Frep DustTINn. 


Hackley School 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In these days of diminishing denomina- 
tional lines and apparent lessening em- 
phasis upon what our Unitarian group 
has accomplished, it may not be amiss 
to remind ourselves occasionally what part 
our church, or rather devoted members 
of our Fellowship, have contributed to the 
worth-while things. 

Recently one of such contributions has 
been forcibly brought to my attention 
through our son’s entering Hackley School 
in Tarrytown on the Hudson, N.Y. 

Here is a place where noble manhood 
is the aim and where a remarkable teach- 
ing staff, unusually beautiful location, fine 
equipment, with athletic facilities, ete., 
combine to develop in the boys those things 
that every father wishes to see brought out 
in his son. 

Founded in 1894 by Mrs. Hackley, mem- 
ber of All Souls Unitarian Church, New 
York, the first head-master was Theodore 
C. Williams, then minister of that church. 
He was succeeded by Walter B. Gage 
(Harvard ’94), with a strong Unitarian 
background, and whose work is so ably 
shared in by Mrs. Gage, the daughter of 
Mary B. Davies, for many years corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

Among the members of the Board of 
Trustees are Rey. Dr. Minot Simons, Minis- 
ter of All Souls Unitarian Church, who is 
President, and Rev. Dr. John Howard 
Lathrop, both of whom are well known 
in Unitarian circles. 

The unusual results noted in our boy 
who entered Hackley last September, have 
been so marked and fine, and the atmos- 
phere and spirit of the School under the 
high-minded leadership, so impressive, that 
I am led to pay this tribute to that ex- 
cellent institution, of which all in our Fel- 
lowship may justly be proud. 

CHARLES BOLte. 

New York, N.Y. 


Appeal for Calicut Brahmo Samaj 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A letter has been sent to all ministers 
and churches of our fellowship appealing 
for pecuniary help for the Calicut Brahmo 
Samaj. In order that my endorsement may 
be supported by facts, may I supplement 
the letter by the following statements, 
which are taken from an appeal by the 
Calicut Brahmo Samaj: 

1. Malabar is in the firm grip of bigoted 
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superstition which goes by the name of 
religion. It has a social or caste system 
most atrocious and cruel. These two create 
a heart-rending wide gulf between man 
and man. Rightly, Swami Vivekananda 
called it “The Land of the Lunatics”. 

2. Nearly 40 years ago, the seed of re- 
ligious-social reform was sown in Malabar. 
We are glad it is growing fairly well. 
Our hands have been strengthened in our 
werk by friends in India, England, and 
America. 

3. Crippled as we have been in financial 
and other matters, we have been extend- 
ing our field of work in other parts of 
Malabar by way of lectures, publication 
of theistic books, tracts, ete. As a result 
of this, some Brahmo Samajes have come 
into existence. 

4, The centenary celebrations were 
coming closer and closer. We had then no 
place of worship of our own, the small 
old chapel having gone out of our hands 
owing to the peculiar land tenure system 
that exists. Our anxieties were growing 
greater and greater. At this time a piece 
of land in a respectable locality came in 
public auction in the Munsif’s Court. We 
had not sufficient funds to go in for the 
property. Our cause being a very noble 
one, we borrowed, purchased the property 
with full proprietary rights, constructed a 
prayer hall leaving it without a vestibule 
and rooms. At the close of this, we found 
ourselves immersed in a, debt of Rs. 
4,500/—. Rs. 2,000/— more will be needed 
to finish the vestibule, rooms, ete. [A rupee 
is about fifty cents in American money.] 

5. The net income from the property 
comes to about Rs. 20/— a month. At pres- 
ent this goes toward the payment of in- 
terest on the debt. If this is cleared, the 
sum will be available for further extend- 
ing our field of work. 

6. In conclusion, we earnestly request 
our brethren and sisters in faith as well 
as our well-wishers in India and abroad, 
to bless our endeavor and to contribute 
liberally to do His work to bring peace and 
happiness in Malabar where the demon of 
superstition and caste reigns supreme. 


Tt has long been a weakness of our 
liberal movement that we have been 
joined in no definite and prolonged effort 
to promote missionary work in the Hast. 
The writer feels, therefore, that financial 
help extended to Eastern Liberals in ac- 
cordance with this appeal will be of great 
spiritual as well as temporal benefit both 
to receivers and to givers. Contributions 
should be sent to Dr. T. C. Khandwala, 
5659 _Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Khandwala is a graduate student 
of our school, and a prominent worker 
in the Calicut Samaj. 

CHARLES LYTTLE. 

MsADVILLE-IN-CHICAGO, 


Pleasantry 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In loyalty to facts, let it be noted that 
Dean Inge altered “requiris” to “quaeris” 
in his attempt to quote the epitaph of 


Christopher Wren. J, BE 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


[See Pleasantry, issue of May 7, 1931.— 
Eprror. ] 
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The Pope’s Prestige 


N OBSERVATION on the waning prestige of 
the Pope strikes us as true and reasonable. 
It is this: So long as he was a prisoner in the 
Vatican, shut off from the world by a kind of 
exalted and self-imposed immolation, he appealed 
to everybody as a mystical figure. Around his per- 
son there was an aura of sanctity and self-sacrifice 
that heightened his authority. He was “spiritual”. 
That word describes the veneration he enjoyed even 
in the hearts of a large part of the world which 
held none of the Roman doctrine. 

Whatever pretensions the Church made to poli- 
ical place and power in the world came from an 
inner shrine, so to speak, and to most persons this 
sanctuary was utterly aloof from and superior to 
the profane ideas and affairs of the States. 

There is no doubt that in the former circum- 
stances the same kind of authority was in the 
Pope’s word that in varying degree Protestants 
find in the Bible. In sum, when the Pope spoke 
from his holy place within, it was for many very 
like the voice of God. 

Then the Church decided it must have its own 
State. It became formally one of the political en- 
tities of Europe. The Pope released himself, and 
canie forth that the world might see him. He was 
potentate as well as pontiff. The radio was brought 
to his use. People heard his voice. It was a human 
_ voice in a strange tongue. His opinions came oyer 
the ocean to the remotest parts of the earth like 
those of another speaker. His subject-matter was 
like that of ordinary men giving their views from 
various places. 

By a process as certain as it is not good for the 
Pope’ s claim to a status different from. that of any 
other person in the world, the people have estimated 
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him and his voice, his ideas, his person, his a 
thority. He has undergone a great re-valuation 
the world. It were better for him if he had remained 
within his garden. 

We speak only of the effect upon his authorita- 
rian strength. It is not possible to persuade the 
world that an institution can be at once both tem- 
poral and spiritual, that is, both state and church 
Let it be one or the other. To be both is to divide 
itself, and a divided house cannot stand. Recent 
events tend to confirm the unwisdom of the church’s 
emergence into a political institution. 


The Gambling Iniquity 


JAMAICAN NEGRO working at odd jobs in 
Boston, Mass., bought a ticket for $2.50 in 
the Irish Free State sweepstakes and won $145,000 — 
on the English Derby, June 3. The enthusiastic 
reaction in the community was disgusting, as it is 
in every other place where a winner lives, the 
newspapers leading the way. They made the foolish 
person say he had prayed to God who answered 
his prayer, so that his wife and children might 
come to him. This is the lowest degradation of — 
Deity! All the nonsense was spread before the 
populace with the most glamorous banality, and 
never a word about the degeneracy of gambling, — 
and its curse upon all who get into the habit. F 
Premier MacDonald is rightly shocked at the 
Irish. What kind of men rule that little State? 
Not very good or very wise, but quite the contrary, — 
that they can lend their government to this mon-- 
strous iniquity. But we are not much better. The 
newspapers are not indignant or even deeply sen- 
sitive. They do not see that by betting vast prop — 
erty is transferred from the losers to the winners — 
without the rendering of any service or the show-_ 
ing of any skill, with consequences to character — 
that make every reputable business man regard 
the gambling habit as the worst breaker of re-_ 
liability that can befall one. We commend again 
W. Douglas Mackenzie’s little book, “The Ethics: 
of Gambling”. 


Mastering the Future | 


S HE LAY DYING, Samuel Palmer Brooks, 
president of Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 
wrote a message to his students. That was several | 
weeks before graduation, May 27. His spirit de- 
parted and yet strangely returned and hovered over 
the commencement exercises, as his words were_ 
read. 
“T stand on the border of mortal life, but I face 
eternal life’, he wrote. “I look backward to the 
years of the past to see all pettiness, all triviality 
shrink into nothing and disappear. Adverse criti 
cism has no meaning now. Only the worthwhile 
things, the constructive things, the things that have 
been built for the good of mankind and the glory 
of God count now.” 
We ponder the things that are nothing,—petti- 
ness, ‘triviality, and criticism. So many of them. 
Oh, to learn they are nothing long before the last 
days! To be able to make true valuations, to sepa 
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rate the things which count from those which do 
not count, on the spot! 

Too much has Christianity let a false teaching 
get into its people. It tells them to suffer when 
they ought to be straight out with things and get 
wrongs settled right. 

We can imagine that a college president has more 
problems, annoyances than a church editor, and 
that it would rack him if he took unimportant 
things and people seriously. How wasteful to get 
caught that way! 

Many people in less trying jobs than Dr. Brooks’s 
are always steaming with worry and anxiety be- 
cause they have not learned what is trivial, petty, 
and merely critical. 

There is, as this man said in passing, beauty and 
joy and laughter in life; and there are sacred things. 
It is these which make the substance. “Hold them 
dear’, he called to his students from the other side, 
“for they alone will sustain you in the end. Face the 
future with courage and joy; have faith in what it 
holds.” And, we add, make sure of the future not 
only by faith in it, but by mastery of the present. 


Where Augusta Leads! 


N THIS CONSPICUOUS PLACE we publish 
the following letter in full, written to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER by M. G. L. Bailey, chairman 
of the Standing Committee of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Augusta, Maine. It is dated May 28, 1931. 


“You will be glad to know that we were so 
favorably impressed in All Souls by Mr. 
[W. R.] Greeley’s editorial in THE CHRISTIAN 
Register of last winter that the following 
motion was carried with only one dissenting 
vote at our last parish meeting: 

“ ‘Moved that the by-laws be so changed as 
to make it necessary for a member of this cor- 
poration, before he can be a candidate for mem- 
bership on the Standing Committee, to have 
been a member of the corporation for at least 
one year preceding his election to such office 
on the Standing Committee and to have taken 
more or less active interest in the affairs 
of the church and to have a record of reason- 
able attendance at church service during that 
year.’ 

: “We feel very certain of the wisdom of this 
action and hope to learn that other churches 
are following suit.” 


If other churches will do this thing, the effect 
‘upon the morale of the Fellowship will be incal- 
culable. We are in need of strengthening our or- 
ganization methods. We are more than an insti- 
tution, it is true, but even as a movement how can 
we progress if the officers of our societies are not 
the prime movers? Let us do this thing, friends, 
that Augusta has done. And when the reform has 
been accomplished within the local congregation 
we shall be prepared to say something about a habit 
with some of us of taking high general denomina- 
tional offices and yet doing nothing in any way for 
he encouragement or support of our own parish 
hurches. 
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Cleanse the Church! 


O CURE the evils of the world, cleanse the 

church! Good sound command from Hugh 
Thompson Kerr, retiring moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly meeting in Pittsburgh. It 
is sound because the church is that part of the 
world set above the world which from its elevation 
alone among organizations is commissioned to 
cleanse the world. 

To look elsewhere for the moral redemption 
would be like looking elsewhere than to the col- 
leges for education, to the hospitals for healing, 
to the banks for financiering. But the church 
(which is people) gets too much of the taint and 
warp of the world into its members during their 
week down in the thick of it, to realize how true 
Dr. Kerr’s wisdom is and how great their calling 
is. 

Jesus, he said, saw the city and wept over it, and 
then he went to the temple and cleansed it. “If the 
church had not been commercialized”, said Dr. 
Kerr, “the city would not have been corrupt.” Great 
Saying, and accurate. Again he said that if we can- 
not find fellowship in the communion of the church, 
how can we expect to find reconciliation among the 
nations? Get away from that, if you can! 

“Let the church get rid of its secular spirit and 
then it can challenge a secular society.” Ponder 
such words, you, in particular, of the laity. “Let 
the church find and maintain the secret of peace 
within its own fellowship, and then it can speak 
with authority on the cruel waste of war.” Verily, 
let divers reformers who snivel at the sanctuary 
without ever entering it think of this, and then 
get close and stay close with their brethren in the 
meeting- house. 

The reason many churches are mean and miser- 
able is that their people are dull to the only values 
which ever made a, great soul or a mighty nation. 
They are in unnumbered instances spiritual illiter- 
ates who drag through a whole life of religious 
unemployment. They rear up careless and ne’er-do- 
well offspring who in turn beget meaningless chil- 
dren, and in three generations the tragedy is 
finished. And yet they are “in the church”. It is 
time for cleansing. 


Southern Churches Backward 


OUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS got out of the 

Federal Council of Churches because of that 
body’s report on birth control. The Northern 
Presbyterians, meeting at the same time, acted 
differently. Some of the latter people do not like 
the Council or birth control, but the prevailing 
sentiment among them is intelligent on both ques- 
tions. All the Southern churches are more than 
fifty years behind their northern kindred, and this 
means Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Dis- 
ciples, and such like. Episcopalians of the South 
on social questions are higher than their religious 
environment, but on doctrinal matters they are far 
back, and The Southern Churchman is the one and 
only outright fundamentalist journalistic organ in 


the whole denomination. 
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An Examination of Foundations 


ParRApoOxy. By Richard Rothschild. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.00. 


There is precious little originality in 
this world; when it appears it should re- 
ceive encouragement. This book is packed 
with fresh thought. Its main ideas are not 
wholly new. They remind one of the in- 
tellectual constructions of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Fichte, and even of Croce and 
Gentile. Still they are living thoughts and 
they are expressed in clear and terse 
English and applied in interesting and 
suggestive ways. The writer argues with 
force that the world which we think we 
know, we really only believe in,—that even 
the ‘objects of nature are constructions, 
syntheses. The world, he says, this world 
or any world, can be for us no more than 
a group of phenomena, Objective reality 
is thus the product of a synthesizing 
activity which insists always on the con- 
struction of meaningful entities. In short, 
we deal never with ultimates, but always 
with tentatives; and when we change 
from superstition to science we merely 
give up one symbolism for another. The 
consequence is that the debunking process, 
of which we are so proud, is often no 
more than a rebunking. Modern atheism, 
for instance, is extremely naive. Meta- 
physical studies such as this are, the 
author claims, not fruitless, for they repre- 
sent simply the deepest sort of inquiry 
into things, and they can be ignored only 
by those who are content to live a surface 
life. A good subtitle for this book would 
be “An Examination of Foundations’. The 
author insists that the very existence of 
our rational selves depends upon our ac- 
ceptance of certain truths as basic. Their 
justification is that they are indispen- 
sable. Our practical, and even our scien- 
tifie activity is far more a matter of will 
than is generally realized. We assume 
what we have to, and postulate what we 
must. We assume consistency, coherence 
and stable realities in the objective world 
because of the deep needs of our life. We 
do not even reject solipsism because it is 
disproved, but because acceptance of it 
would leave us without any world at all 
in which to live and move and have our 
being. 

The author’s position could easily be 
caricatured. He might be accused of say- 
ing that all thinking is wishful thinking; 
but he does not say this. Although our 
world is a construction of the social or 
group mind, it is not at the mercy of every 
passing individual desire. The progress of 
thought is not generally through solution 
of major problems. What happens is that 
an entire world of conceptions is dis- 
carded like a plaything tossed aside by a 
bored child, and a new world-view is 
adopted which makes old thoughts and 
problems obsolete. It follows that the 
formulation of one’s philosophy is his first 
moral duty and that it is “our ignorance, 
our inability to find and identify our- 


selves with the world-will, that consti- 
tutes our immortality—and our unhappi- 
ness”’. 

The title of the work is justified by its 
contents. The conclusion is that all finite 
truth breaks down in antinomies and the 
only truth of which we can be sure is the 
very Infinite that eludes all attempts to 
know it. The author is convinced that 
realism thought out always ends in ideal- 
ism; he believes also that great good will 
come from a recognition of the nature of 
science which consists of clear-cut con- 
cepts which the intellect is continually 
earving for itse# out of the simple flow 
of reality. The last few chapters explain 
the bearing of the author’s views upon 
art and symbolism, realism and romanti- 
cism, education and the religious life. 

G. R. D. 


Editor of The Times 


The Times. By F. Fraser 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Mr. MILLER OF 
Bond. New York: 
$3.00. 

There is an axiom which Mr. Bond 
says Mr. Miller would have been the first 
to lay down: an editor should never be 
too far in advance of his readers. That is 
the inmost secret of success in leadership 
in any calling, and in journalism in par- 
ticular; the wisdom to live by it is quite 
as high as the prescience which tells a 
man which way the course of affairs is or 
ought to be running. Mr. Miller, one of 
that editorial company of anonymous 
guides of national and world destiny, in- 
fluenced American opinion in many vital 
fields of thought, and chiefest of all in 
the part we took in the Great War. In 
this book is recorded a satisfactory body 
of material to show what manner of man 
he was, and how highly he regarded his 
ealling. For a generation and more he 
gave the solid tone to The New York 
Times, and illustrated more consistently 
than any editor of his time that moderate 
and yet unmovable economic conservatism 
relieved by a philosophic liberalism mildly 
suggestive of Jefferson that gave his paper 
a constant constituency of what we call 
successful Americans. 

This is a notable career, and we should 
have been grateful for more sources show- 
ing its significance. One feels Mr. Miller 
was growing every year into larger pro- 
portions as his zeal continued in studies 
cultural as well as political and social. 
He believed in an optimistie attitude, and 
the even serenity of the editorial pages of 
The Times still reflects his equableness 
and that of Adolph S. Ochs, the owner. 
One word describes the policy of that 
journal: Steady, with urbanity border- 
ing on erudition. There is, however, a 
quick which, when touched instantly and 
nervously responds. It is when any seri- 
ous change of the status quo of prevail- 
ing business philosophy is proposed. Yet 
it is true The Times has always opposed 
high protection and has believed in a 
moderate tariff, though without very clear 
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or precise bounds to its position. 
prosperity has been a cardinal doctrine, 
Greater than its editorial page is the news 
service of The Times, and insofar as Mr, 
Miller aided in developing that to its 
thorough covering of everything in the 
world worth while, he made his best con- — 
tribution to journalism and civilization. — 
People are quieted by the well written 
opinions; they are edified by the signifi- 
cant news. Out of the latter they come — 
more and more to their own convictions, — 
A. ©. D. 


An Ancient Dogma Examined 


THp HARROWING OF HELL: A COMPARATIVE i 
Stupy or AN Harty CuristiAn Doctrine. By ‘- 
J. A. MacCulloch, D.D. New York: Charles — 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. A 


A notable American scholar, Frederie 
Huidekoper, whom Unitarians may recall 
with pride, published in 1854 The Belief 
of the First Three Centuries Concerning 
Christ’s Mission to the Underworld. Tt 
was a scholarly treatise of high critical 
value, an example of purely scientific 
investigation without dogmatic motive, 
such as was rare fourscore years ago. 
The subject it treated had never been 
treated so objectively and candidly be- 
fore; nor has this little book of the Mead- 
ville savant yet lost its value for the stu- 
dent. It has honorable mention in the 
bibliography of the newest and fullest 
work on its theme. The title of this work 
is that which the faney of the Middle 
Ages loved to use for what it conceived 
the purpose and the result of Jesus’ “de- 
scent into hell” in the interval between 
his death on the cross and his triumphant 
resurrection. This interval was brief, only 
about twenty-four hours. But how the 
imagination packed it with accomplish-— 
ment! It is succinctly stated in I Peter 
iii. 19, “he went and preached unto the 
spirit in prison”, as in iy. 6 of the same 
writing, “the gospel was preached even 
to the dead”. Whatever ambiguity these — 
sentences may have for the modern 
scholar (Moffatt and others believing, for 
example, that in the original text it was 
Enoch who went and preached to the im- 
prisoned spirits), there is no question that 
the early Christians widely, if not uni- 
versally, believed that when Jesus “de- 
scended into Hell”, as the creed emphat- 
ically declares, he used the opportunity to 
proclaim the gospel to the dwellers there, — 
many of whom he converted and ran- — 
somed from their captivity. Thus was 
Hell harrowed, and Hades left to rage in 
sullen impotent fury. 

This is the belief which Canon MacCul- 
loch, with a wealth of learning and at 
vastly greater length than Professor 
Huidekoper, now examines. All the rele- 
vant material is drawn upon and care- 
fully evaluated, even the literary reflec- 
tions of the doctrine. One misses only the 
powerful and penetrating poem of Stephen 
Phillips, Christ in Hades. 

It is good for us moderns to wander 
now and again within the confines of 
beliefs which men once held, but hold no 
more. We learn that even where the doc- 
trine is utterly untrue as fact, it is com- 
monly the attempt of man’s mind to find 
an expression for some conviction which 
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true and precious. MacCulloch helps 
to see this about the doctrine of the 
eent into Hell. He finds it worthy of 
mination in the twentieth century as 
a primitive and enduring symbol of the 
view that the Divine Love is not halted 
even by the\Gates of Hades. Even there, 
He seeks and saves and brings back to 
life. The book comes out in a very noble 
Universalism ; and the scholar’s long labor 
is justified by his contribution to the 
world’s store of well-assured hope. 

: C.R. B. 


The Baier Side 


_ THe Last STAND: AN INTHRPRUTATION OF 
THE Soviet Fivp-YrHar PLAN. By Hdmund A. 
_ Walsh. Boston: Little Brown & Co. $3.00. 
_ The eminent professor of Georgetown 
University has interrupted the writing of 
his history of modern Russia to set down 
his views of the much-discussed-five-year 
plan now in process of completion by the 
Soviet Union of republics. Father Walsh 
knows his Russia. He writes with full 
understanding of the Russian people, their 
leaders, methods, political structure and 
ideals. His conclusions are stated calmly, 
built up from statements carefully docu- 
mented and substantiated. He is biased, 
but for his position he gives, in every in- 
stance, specific chapter and verse. For this 
reason, his book is entitled to serious con- 
sideration, even by those who disagree 
with him. Employing a style graphic, 
terse; the more forcible because of its 
avoidance of all appeals to sentimentality, 
or special pleading, he holds that the 
Russian experiment is prolific in dangers 
for the future of civilization. The horrible 
persecution of the kulaks and the profes- 
sional classes, the employment of convict 
labor, the deliberate attempt of extermi- 
nate religion, with its martyrdoms of reli- 
gious leaders, the effect on prices in world- 
markets through dumping, the deliberate 
“purpose to attempt the overthrow of 
eapitalistic governments throughout the 
earth, these constitute a searching indict- 
ment of the Russian menace as a formid- 
able obstacle to human happiness and 
progress. Because of these, Dr. Walsh 
holds that recognition of the Soviets by 
the United States should be withheld. 
Comparing his book with a work like 
Sherwood Eddy’s The Challenge of Russia, 
one finds that it contains practically the 
same material, though differently ar- 
ranged, and arriving at different con- 
¢lusions. One is generally pro-Soviet; the 
other definitely anti-Soviet. Of course, the 
best thing for the thoughtful American 
to do, is to read both sides, carefully 
weighing the evidence pro and con. If 
you are in search of a statement of the 
negative position, presented fully and con- 
vincingly, you will find it in this volume. 
* A.R. Hi, 


Record of a Friendship 

ih WHITMAN AND BURROUGHS, CoMRADES. By 
Barrus. With Illustration. Boston: 
ughton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

In one handsome volume, the biogra- 
of John Burroughs has brought to- 
er the records of the lifelong friend- 
of the famous naturalist with the 
or of Leaves of Grass. Her book is 
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long. It contains not a few repetitions. 
Careful editing might have reduced its 
bulk to advantage. Also, its attitude is 
plainly biased. Both Dr. Barrus and Bur- 
roughs are fervent Whitmaniacs. Their 
admiration for the good gray poet 
amounts to adoration, which can abide 
not the faintest whisper of detraction, so 
far as their idol is concerned. To them, 
he is one of the world’s great poets, second 
to none. This continual burning of in- 
cense becomes a little monotonous, inas- 
much as Whitman’s reputation has long 
since been established beyond all possi- 
bility of change. Whatever his contempo- 
raries thought, by now the world has come 
up to him. Nowadays, he is generally 
recognized as one of our leading poets, 
many of whose gifts are second to none. 
Therefore, the contents of this book are 
chiefly interesting as ancient history. 
With painstaking care, Dr. Barrus retails 
a throng of the controversies which, dur- 
ing Whitman’s lifetime and in the years 
following his death, centered in his name; 
the record proving how mistaken were 
many of our foremost writers, particu- 
larly those of the New Wngland school, 
and how passionately his adherents rushed 
to his defense. Apart from its value as 
a memento of bygone controversies, the 
book is more interesting for the light it 
throws upon the intimate friendship of two 
famous men. Burroughs first met Whit- 
man in Washington, during the Civil War, 
when both were living there, clerks in the 
employ of the government. At once, each 
was drawn to the other, thus beginning 
an intimacy which lasted for almost 
thirty years. Without a break in their re- 
lationship during all this time, the two 
men corresponded, visited one another, 
as their ways diverged, exchanging books, 
as well as frank comments on sundry 
matters, literary, political, personal. Their 
eorrespondence reveals little originality. 
Much of it is trite and commonplace. It is 
impressive, largely for its disclosure of 
the personalities of the writers, and of 
the genuine affection which bound them 
together. Burroughs is manifested as a4 
greater naturalist and friend than critic; 
while the letters by, and about, the 
inimitable Walt plainly confess the ex- 
aggerated egotism and insatiate hunger 
for appreciation which constituted one of 
the worst defects in a character which 
had in it not a few traits essentially noble 
and heroic. Interesting, therefore, and 
even moving as this work is, as the record 
of the friendship between two men of 
letters, to the reputation of either it is 
likely to add little of real worth. 
A, R. H, 


Memories 

BEHIND THE SCENES WITH BHPpwin Booru. 
By Katharine Goodale. With a Foreword -by 
Mrs, Fiske. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

Edwin Booth has been dead for forty 
years. It would seem as if all that could 
possibly be said concerning the great 
actor, his personality and his art, must 
have been published long ago. But such, 
it appears, is not the case. For now comes 
this book, which paints 4 portrait of the 
man and his methods, both on and off the 
stage, so fresh, so original, that it con- 
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stitutes a contribution of real value to 
American theatrical history. The reader 
is made to see Booth through the eyes of 
a young woman, a member of his corn- 
pany, when he toured the United States 
through the winter of 1886-1887. She who 
was then Kitty Malony had the rare priv- 
ilege of being one of three young girls 
who formed part of the support of the 
great actor in most of the dramas which 
composed his repertoire; playing subor- 
dinate parts in Hamlet, Richelieu, Richard 
III, Othello, Lear, ete. To her was granted 
the unique opportunity for seeing him at 
close range, her impressions being re- 
corded in a journal which forms the basis 
of the present volume. Booth dubbed her 
and her two confreres ‘the chickens”. 
With two older women of the company, 
they were guests in his private car, in 
which he journeyed up and down the 
country, playing engagements in most of 
the large cities, North, South, East, West. 
She records a host of memories thus ac- 
quired, studies of his acting, sightseeing 
expeditions pursued in his country, in- 
stances of his courtesy, generosity, friend- 
liness. Not a few amusing experiences are 
set down, together with descriptions of 
him under more serious conditions. We 
see him in various moods, both grave and 
gay. The analysis of Booth, the dramatic 
artist, are especially interesting; written 
as they are, with understanding and keen 
insight. While the revelation of his per- 
sonality offered on these. pages adds not 
a little to the man’s essential greatness. 
It is a long while sincé we have read a 
volume of theatrical memories more de- 
lightful or so thoroughly worth while. We 
heartily commend it. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP, By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.00. 

The publishers of the Anyil Series of 
Religious Books have done well to reprint 
at $1.00. Principal Jacks’ Constructive 
Citzenship, which embodies the Stevenson 
Lectures on Citizenship delivered at the 
Jniversity of Glasgow in the winter of. 
1926-27. The essential thesis of this work 
is embodied in the sentence, “I believe that 
the ethic of the future will be based on 
duty done in the common work of the 
world. That will be the rock foundation on 
which art, morality and religion will rear 
their superstructures.” R. C.D. 


HELPING Propte Grow. By Daniel Johnson 
Fleming. New York: Association Press. $1.25. 

The professor of missions at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, frequently 
writes an informing book. This one, as its 
title indicates, is concerned with the prob- 
lems a missionary is likely to face in his 
work in character training. It gives good 
advice, such as decrying coercion, urging 
modern educational methods, and giving 
illustrations of their application. One is 
delighted to find that progressive educa- 
tional methods are freely adopted in the 
mission field; and that they yield results 
far in advance of the older practices. Thus 
one finds that conclusions reached in the 
Union School of Religion are found useful 
in China and India. A valuable book, 
worthy of wide circulation. E. F. 
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Priestley Conference Urges Unitarians 
To Encourage Sons to Enter Ministry 


Dr. W. L. Sullivan says the church must serve the awakened 
intellect of man; many ministers give reports 


GERMANTOWN, PA. 


HE 
ing 


Joseph Priestley Conference, meet- 
at the Unitarian Church, May 4, 
passed the following unusual resolution : 
“Be it resolved that we, the delegates of 
the Joseph Priestley Conference, express 
our conviction that the Unitarian min- 
istry is one of the most worthy and de- 
sirable professions open to Unitarian 
young men, and that we urge the families 
of our churches to encourage young men 
of ability in any inclination they may 
have toward the choice of the ministry as 
their profession.” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of the German- 
town church preached the conference ser- 
mon, “The World Call and Our Answer”. 
He contrasted the call of the church for 
merey and service with another kind of 
a call, the call to the awakened intellect 
of mankind. The duty of the church is 
to answer both. He said the Christian 
chureh throughout its history shows hero- 
ism in meeting the social and spiritual 
needs of man. To the suffering, poverty- 
stricken, lonely, forlorn, someone is always 
bringing a remembrance of Christ. Dr. Sul- 
livan illustrated this by the story that in 
India the British government asked for 
volunteers to work with the outcast Hindus 
in reclaiming wastelands. Two bodies im- 
mediately answered, the Franciscan monks 
and the Salvation Army. Both were sent. 
After three years the land was a paradise 
of fertility. There was sanitation in the 
cottages. The people were happy. With the 
prosperity some Moslems and Brahmins 
helped with the work. These acts of the 
Franciscan Monks and the Salvation Army 
hearten us. The divinest and most con- 
sistently constant chapters in the history 
of heroism are the histories of those who 
have gone to help in the forlorn and waste 
places of the world. These people simply 
say “Here we are’. 

The needs of the intelligence is another 
kind of call. The Christian church will 
say “I have no merey for you”. The diffi- 
eult thing for the Christian Church to do 
is not to ask for a coerced belief. 
The heroism of the church involves a 
noble sympathy with the struggling mind. 
The call we need is to meet the soul at 
its highest, the mind at its finest. Hold 
the deep depths that the church of Christ 
has never lost, the richness of merey and 
service, and, at the same time, keep the 
free and skeptic mind. Can we do it? 

The general discussion of the conference 
included the following reports from the 
churches: Rey. Robert S. Miller, minis- 
ter of the Laneaster, Pa., chureh, reported 
that the last six months had been the 
most interesting and intensive six months 
of his ministry. The Liberal or Men’s Club 
had a series of monthly meetings at which 
definitely religious subjects were dis- 
cussed. One of these was a symposium on 
“the world’s greatest living exponent of 
religion” and by common consent Gandhi 
received the vote. The Alliance had been 
active and had given a substantial sum 


of money to the board of trustees. The 
Saturday afternoon children’s program of 
stories and moving pictures had an 
average attendance of 215. At these 
gatherings all denominations were repre- 
sented. The service of the third Sunday 
morning of each month was broadcast. 
The window scheme of the church had 
been completed. 

Rey. W. A. Vrooman of Wilmington, 
Del., said that the Wilmington church was 
a procession of people coming and going 
all the time, but last year their numbers 
were increaseg, by eleven. The best things 
being done were for the children and 
young people, with the church school a 
fine organization, and a troop of Boy 
Seouts and a troop of Girl Scouts under 
excellent leaders. The young people, men’s 
club, and Alliance were active. 

Mrs. Florence B. Kirby reported for the 
Harrisburg church, Pa. She said that the 
church was a “going concern”. This year 
the attendance had increased ten per cent., 
with the average attendance forty-five. 
The surplus in the church funds was put 
toward a building fund. The Alliance gave 
$100 toward this fund. The church re- 
ceived considerable advertisement in the 
work that was done to aid the unem- 
ployed. Twenty-two women gave garments 
and did work in the workrooms. On four 
Sunday mornings the men had a liberal 
forum. A Young People’s Religious Union 
is being organized and will try to send 
a delegate to Star Island. 

Mrs. Mary L. Gilbert of Vineland, N.J., 
said that the church was alive. Services 
were held on the first and third Sunday 
of the month. Mr. Reeman, the minister, 
would need to work on his farm in the 
summer, so the church would be closed 
till October. If the church should fail, the 
Alliance would continue. The Alliance held 
some evening meetings because it found it 
easier to procure men speakers at that time. 

Rey. Robert T. Weston said that he had 
been minister of the Unitarian church 
of Trenton, N.J., since November. During 
that time the chureh attendance had 
picked up so that it averaged forty. The 
church membership was _ forty-seven. 
Seventy students and teachers of out- 
standing merit had formed an evening 
discussion club, with a speaker once in 
three meetings. The Alliance programs 
had been on international relations. The 
Laymen’s League had died a year ago but 
was now meeting and discussing social 
and economic questions. 

Miss Allen reported for the Church of 
Baltimore, Md. Since March the church 
school had met at the same hour as the 
chureh and with the chureh for the first 
half of the service. The smaller children 
sat in the front pews, the older ones with 
their parents. The minister gave a brief 
children’s sermon and during the singing 
of a hymn the children marched to their 
classes in the parish house. The Baltimore 
church was instrumental in forming an 
interdenominational federation of young 
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people in the city called “The Federa’ 
of Church and Synagogue Youth’. 
Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of Washin 
D.C., said that a year ago the church 
raised its quota for the American Unita- 
rian Association but this year raised only 
half of last year’s amount because of the 
hard times. The membership of the church 
school was 300 and the average attend- 
ance 258, which perhaps compared favor- 
ably with other church schools. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan reported for 
the Germantown church. He said that the 
ladies of the guild had done work of 
extraordinary value in sewing for the 
poor of the neighborhood to meet the 
great need of the times. Since October 
they had made and distributed 1,400 gar- 
ments. The Boy Scouts gave a father and 
son dinner; the boys were the hosts and 
the fathers the guests. Mr. and Mrs. Max 
F. Daskam had organized the young 
people of college age into a group which 
was most successful. 
The report of the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was given by 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin and ineluded the 
following items: To meet the unemploy- 
ment emergency the Samaritan Society, 
made and prepared 2,475 garments, which 
were distributed through the Family So- 
ciety and other charitable organizations; 
the evening Alliance concentrated during 
the year upon International Peace and 
had the largest attendance in its history; 
the Laymen’s League continued to flourish 
and for the third year had yery successful — 
meetings with an average attendance — 
above that of other years; the Red Spiders — 
and the Girl Scouts had likewise their — 
maximum enrollment. b 
After luncheon there was a_ short ad- 
dress by Emanuel Brown, principal of the 
Street Manual Training School for Colored 1 
Boys at Minter, Ala. Dr. Griffin supple-— 
mented Mr. Brown’s remarks by speaking — 
of the worthy work of the school and 
asking those who could do so to a 
toward the roof of the building. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, George E. Mitzsche, German- — 
town, Pa.; vice-president, Mrs. A. D. War- 
ner, Wilmington, Del.; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. Edward Cunningham, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
The Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance — 
elected officers as follows: President, Mrs. 
William L. Sullivan, Germantown, Pa.; 
secretary, Mrs. Carlton T. Bridgham, 
Wilmington, Del.; treasurer, Miss Eleo- 
nora Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Testimonial to Rev. Edwin Fairley 
At the meeting of the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club of New York City, May 11, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was pre- 
sented a suitcase and toilet-case holder 
This gift was given by the ministers in 
appreciation of the splendid work that — 
Mr. Fairley has done in the interest of 
religious education and the promotion of 
liberalism in general in the New York Cit; 
area, and as a testimonial of the friend- 
ship of Mr. Fairley’s colleagues. Dr. John — 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church 
of New York made the presentation ad- 
caress. 
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etropolitan Conference at Montclair 


After sight-seeing tour, delegates listen to addresses on war and 
unemployment, and on Sunday hear Rev. Arthur L. Agnew speak 
on future of liberalism and F..W. Herriott on education 


OR several years the Metropolitan Con- 
t ference has held a June meeting with 
a suburban chureh. Thus it has visited 
Orange, N.J., and Staten Island, N.Y., and 
this year journeyed to Montclair, N.J. We 
gathered at two o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, June 6, and found that automobiles 
were provided to give us a sight of some 
of the beautiful environs of Montclair. It 
fell to my lot to pilot one and I steered 
through Verona, Caldwell, Essex Falls, 
Roseland, Pleasantville, and West Orange 
back to the church. At Roseland, we drove 
past the Presbyterian church which I 
had a hand in gathering during my stu- 
dent days at Union Theological Seminary, 
and past the manse where I lived happily 
for ten years. The church has outgrown 
its first building and has a newer manse. 
We also stopped for the view from Eagle 
Rock at the top of Orange Mountain, from 
which we could see the towers of New 
York in the distance, and, spread out be- 
tween, the series of municipalities which 
stretch almost without a break from 
Orange Mountain to the Hudson River, 
forming together one of the largest cities 
in the country. In this region we have 
churches in Orange, Montclair, Elizabeth, 
Plainfield, Rutherford, Hackensack, and 
Ridgewood, but we might easily have 
more. 
At four o’clock the sessions of the con- 
ference began under the chairmanship of 
the president, Joseph Allen of White 
Plains. The first address was by Tucker 
P. Smith of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion on “Breaking the War Habit’. Mr. 
Smith speaks quietly and convincingly out 
of a great store of information and an 
intimate acquaintance with the groups 
which are working for and against pre- 
paredness for war. He left us in no doubt 
of his belief that another war would wipe 
out western civilization. Mr. Smith is a 
fine example of the type of young man 
who is doing valiant service for humanity. 
Then, just before supper, we broke up 
into groups. Trustees and treasurers con- 
ferred under the leadership of Robert F. 
Duncan of White Plains; Alliance officers 
were led by Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith of 
Brooklyn, and the New York Evening 
Alliance installed its officers for the next 
year. At the evening session, Rev. Dale 
Dewitt of Hollis, N.Y., led the devotional 
service, and the principal address was 
made by Dr. Harry A. Laidler of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, whose 
subject was “The Unemployment Crisis, 
Is There A Way Out?’. Ways out sug- 
gested by Dr. Laidler were public works 
on a large scale, thinking in terms of a 
long range program, unemployment in- 
surance, and, best of all, a thorough re- 
organization of industry in terms of sery- 
ice rather than of profit-taking. Dr. 
Taidler is one of the best informed of 
younger economists, and one who has 
ted himself in what I should e¢all 


a thoroughly religious spirit to the re- 
making of our social order. 

Delegates who cared to do so were en- 
tertained overnight in Montclair homes. 
Sunday was not an ideal day so far as 
weather was concerned, but it provided 
some of the high lights of the conference. 
Some of us visited the church school in 
Montclair, which, under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Florence W. Klaber, has be- 
come one of the best of our schools. One 
could not help admire the way in which 
the school was administered. The children 
assisted with arranging the room, the 
lights, and the books. Promptly at quarter 
of ten o’clock the church organ began to 
play, and the children marched decorously 
into the church for the service of worship. 
This consisted of singing, reading, and 
prayer, with a story well told by Mrs. 
Klaber. Then the school marched back to 
its class room work which lasted for 
thirty-five minutes. Then came the closing 
assembly where I spoke briefly. The at- 
mosphere of the school was distinctly 
favorable to a spirit of worship and a 
fine educational program. It is a satis- 
faction to know that Mrs. Klaber will be 
one of the conference leaders during the 
Church School Institute week at the Isles 
of Shoals this summer. 

The morning service at eleven o’clock 
provided a church full of people. Some of 
the neighboring churches suspended their 
own services and came over en masse. 
Dr. E. S. Wiers, the minster, led the serv- 
ice of worship, and Rev. Arthur L. Agnew 
of Belfast, Ireland, preached the sermon. 
The service was worshipful and hearty. 
Mr. Agnew’s thesis was that the responsi- 
bility for a full church rests definitely on 
the congregation. This theme he developed 
wisely and wittily, to the delight and it 
is hoped to the profit of the large congre- 
gation. The church looked beautiful to 
us, and that beauty was enhanced by the 
flowers and palms massed about the pul- 
pit. At the afternoon session the speaker 
was Frank W. Herriott of the department 
of religious education of the Union The- 
ological Seminary, whose subject was 
“Progressive Education Helps Religion’. 
He made several good points among which 
were these: 

Progressive education stresses attitudes 
rather than knowledge, there should be 
less instruction and more experience; the 
new views of biblical criticism make the 
Bible a more vital book; memory work 
should be included only when it meets a 
felt need; inner controls are of more 
value than outer controls; the sense of 
belonging, being needed, being useful is 
of great value; worship is most valuable 
when it helps in the solution of personal 
problems. 

So ended a profitable conference. 

EpWIN FaAIRLery. 
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Salt Lake City Alliance 


Gives Memorial Painting 


In memory of Mrs. S. A. Powers, the 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian church 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, has presented a 
painting by Corinne Damon Adams, “Mt. 
Olympus Cottonwoods’’, to the church. It 
will hang in the assembly room. The paint- 
ing portrays the surroundings of Mrs. 
Powers’s home, where for many years she 
and her husband invited the Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League for their annual 
picnics. 

“Mt. Olympus Cottonwoods” shows the 
mountain “as a background for a regiment 
of golden cottonwoods that crest the fore- 
ground meadow, their long shadows form- 
ing a striking part of the design. It is a 
picture rich in values, brilliant and warm, 
the late sun making bright gold of the 
foliage and lingering in glowing tints on 
the mountain slopes.” 


Of the West Side Church 


An independent liberal group has re- 
cently been formed in New York City 
which is trying out an interesting experi- 
ment. This group has as its nucleus a 
number who were formerly associated 
with the West Side Unitarian Church and 
the group is in sympathy with the Uni- 
tarian denomination. 

Meetings, which are held in a private 
home on Sunday mornings, are conducted 
by the members themselves. There is a 
very simple order of service, words of as- 
piration, a hymn, a reading, an original 
address by the member in charge of the 
service, and a closing hymn. Hach speaker 
is free to choose his or her own subject. 
After the service proper, there is an in- 
formal discussion of the address and the 
transaction of any necessary business of 
the group. The addresses have proved to 
be of surprising interest and inspiration 
for the reason that each speaker has 
chosen to discuss his or her own particu- 
lar problem or own philosophy of life. 

No efforts to proselyte have been made 
but several new members have been added 
through hearing of the project. The 
methods of procedure are more ‘or less 
like the Quaker meetings except that this 
group is “vocal.” There is a minimum of 
organization. All matters are discussed in 
open meeting by the entire group. For con- 
venience there is a chairman, a vice-chair- 
man and a secretary. 


Favorite Hymns at Montclair, N.J. 


“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” is 
the most popular hymn among the people 
of the Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., ac- 
cording to lists of favorite hymns sent in. 
Ranking just below are the hymns, ‘“O 
Love That Will Not Let Me Go”, “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past”. The next three 
in popularity are “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem”, “When Thy Heart with Joy O’er- 


flowing” and “Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies’; and the next four are “Come, 
Thou Almighty King’, ‘Faith of Our 


Fathers, Living Still’, ‘“Mine Eyes Have 
Seen the Glory of the Coming of the Lord” 
and “Hark, Hark, My Soul, Angelic Songs 
are Ringing’. 
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Free Churches Under “Clinical” Survey 
At Annual South Middlesex Meeting 


Dr. Evans’s “faithful wounds”; “Privilege” by Dr. Savage 


HE annual meeting of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the 
Newton Center Unitarian Church Sun- 
day, May 10. The Conference opened at 
four o'clock with Rev. Ernest S. Mere- 


dith of Watertown, president, in the 
ehair. Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach of Newton 
Center conducted the devotional service. 


Rey. A. W. Birks of Natick invited the 
Conference to meet in Natick in October. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Rey. E. 8S. Meredith of Watertown; 
vice-president, Roy M. Cushman of Mel- 
rose; secretary-treasurer, Rey. W. Chan- 
ning Brown of Sudbury; directors, Mrs. 
Truman G. Hayes of Cambridge and 
Mrs. Katherine C. Amoroso of Natick. A 
unanimous vote of appreciation to the re- 
tiring secretary—Rev. A. W. Birks of 
Natick—was recorded. 

Sarl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, was invited to address the 
conference, and he spoke briefly of the 
aims of the school and of its present 
needs. 

It was voted to contribute $200 from 
the treasury of the conference to the 
Proctor Academy building fund. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, and his 
subject was “Unitarian Privilege and 
Duty”. Dr. Savage said that we all know 
the meaning of duty, and we find our 
‘happiness in doing it. Privilege in our 
case has little to do with permission. We 
had to fight for what we enjoy. Privi- 
leges have been secured in comparatively 
modern circumstances, created by certain 
people in the past who have been wit- 
nesses to the free spirit, the free con- 
science, the free mind. To those people we 
owe whatever privileges we enjoy to-day. 
We should teach this to our children. We 
should learn our own story and boast in 
true humility of our inheritance and of 
our deliverance from the dangers of bond- 
age. We Unitarian ministers are privileged 
above all others in our inner satisfactions. 
Our laymen are privileged in that they are 
protected from bondages which those of 
other churches endure. 

But what is the good of privilege unless 
it is appreciated? We should replace the 
popular idea of our history with its true 
romance. The average Unitarian thinks 
of our history as going back 120 to 130 
years. Most Unitarians know the early 
history of Harvard College, and they 
know something of Channing. Our real 
history goes back to the earliest times, 
and we find traces of the Unitarian ideal 
everywhere. In the period of the Reforma- 
tion our leaders were heroic figures. Yet 
we do not bother to know who they were. 
We should know the story of our world- 
wide and age-old movement, and we should 
proclaim it everywhere. Our salvation lies 
in the realization of this fact. 

As to our duty, we should remember 
that the Puritan recognition of duty put 
iron into the blood of the nation. It is 
our duty not to be provincial. There is 


nothing more deadly than to lose the wide 
vision. We need the missionary spirit if 
we are to be saved as a force in the mod- 
ern religious world. We have no mission- 
ary spirit to-day. We are apt to think that 
if we have tolerance all others have it 
also. Some think that everyone believes 
in evolution, but look at the Dayton trial. 
There is a waiting world that has not been 
touched by us, even right here in New 
England. People do not know our faith. 
Many have been thinking like us for years, 
but they do not know that a church exists 
on such a basis. Our duty is to the in- 
creasing number of people who are leay- 
ing the church because of their doubts 
regarding the old beliefs. We must stretch 
our vision, and keep the sources of our 
movement free. We need to create an at- 
mosphere of worship, truth, sanctuary, and 
duty in our local churches. Our ministers 
need more zeal, and our laymen more 
loyalty. We need more church-conscious 
people. It is our duty to inoculate the 
young with our faith. To give them the 
best we have. To make them loyal. 

Dr. Savage was accorded a rising vote 
of thanks for his admirable address. 

The roll call showed an attendance of 
182. 

The devotional service at seven o’clock 
was conducted by Rey. Charles P. Wellman 
of Woburn, after which a rising vote of 
thanks was given Dr, Dieffenbach and the 
Newton Center parish. 

The evening speaker was Prof. Daniel 
Evans of Harvard University, whose sub- 
ject was “How to Put New Life into the 
Unitarian Churches”. Dr. Evans said that 
he spoke as a friendly observer. “You are 
conscious”, he continued, “of the need of 
more light and power in your churches. 
You have the courage to learn what your 
condition is. You have also a certain hu- 
mility. Some think you haye accomplished 
your task, and some hope to see the end 
of your churches. The Unitarian churches 
have had a widespread influence on other 
churches, but if Unitarians think they 
have influenced the whole of religion and 
that their work is done, they are due for 
a rude awakening. 

“Men outside your ranks say that Uni- 
tarianism is dying. Many of your churches 
are closed. But the cause of the latter is 
not to be found in the churches them- 
selves, but in changing environment. It 
would be a calamity if the Unitarian 
churches should cease to be. But if they 
prove disloyal to their tradition they 
ought to perish. Then other churches 
would have to take up the work of the 
free spirit. 

“Your most serious problems are from 
within your own churehes. Ihe problem 
of the harmonization of the personnel and 
the institutional elements in religion is 
your first concern. Most liberals lack a 
church-consciousness, and Unitarians have 
it least of all. They have the institutional 
spirit in education, in politics, and in other 
secular interests, but not in religion, Uni- 
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tarians are lacking in cohesiveness. Th 
use of freedom for affirmation, and for 
constructive activity, is another problem, 
No church is so free as the Unitarian, 
With some persons freedom means the 
right to deny. But with others it is the 
duty to affirm. r 

“There is too much fear of affirmative 
utterance. Unitarians are afraid to he 
dogmatic If some Unitarians were half as 
positive in religion and ethics as they are 
in science and social matters they would 
be more influential. You are the Promised 
Land for ministerial immigrants. You do 
not train your own ministers. You have 
made it possible for many good men to 
remain in the ministry. But some come 
to you seeking freedom and finding it, but 
having nothing affirmative to offer. They an- 
tagonize the men who were born free, 
They go into Unitarianism on the rebound 
from Orthodoxy, and they keep on re- 
bounding, even from Christianity itself. 
Unitarian churches are exposed to all sorts: 
of new movements more than any other re- 
ligious body. 

“There are profound differences within 
your churches. Some among you repudiate 
the Unitarian name. Some cut themselves _ 
off from Christianity. A few are atheistic. _ 
Some are agnostics with regard to God 
and immortality. To others God is still 
the great reality. This is the amazing con- 
dition of mind among your churches and 
ministers. ; 

“The crisis ‘which confronts your 
churches is the most serious in your his- 
tory. Religion without God is a recrudes- 
cence of Comtian philosophy, and is out of 
date. Humanism is a halfway house at 
the side of the road. The great scientists 
cherish a cosmic religion. It is time to 
catch up. G 

“Another problem is that of the unity | 
of ethics and religion, You have coined 
the questionable slogan ‘Salvation by 
Character’. You take the leadership in 
social and ethical interests, but how about 
relating those interests to the profounder | 
concerns of human life? God is the one 
transcending interest in human thought. | 
Ethical culture societies are good, but 
churches are better. Churches must be 
places of prayer. The way to new life 
and power is through a profounder sense 
of God. It is where men have a sense of 
the eternal that they have life and have 
it abundantly. There is no substitute for 
the vision of God. One must keep in touch 
with the divine source of power. A prayer- 
less church is a lifeless and powerless 
church. A prayerful, worshipful church is 
a vital and powerful church. You will get 
new life into the Unitarian churches 
when your vision of God becomes more 
real.” 

Dr. Evans was given a rising vote of 
thanks for his stimulating address. Dr. 
Dieffenbach pronounced the benediction. 

ALFRED W. BIRKS. 
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Rocuester, N.Y.—Under the will of the 
late John P. Bowman, a bequest of $5,000 
has been made to the Unitarian church. 
At the annual meeting of the church, May 
14, Miss Susan Simons, George Wendt and 
Grover Lapp were elected trustees and 
William R. Foster was re-elected clerk. 
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4 Dr. Frank §8. C. Wicks, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will sail for Scandinavia June 19. 


Rey. Oswald E. Helsing has resigned 
as minister of the Unity Church, Hum- 
boldt, Ia., his resignation to take effect 
August 1. ; 


Miss Edith Lang, organist of the Uni- 
tarian church of Newton Center, Mass., 
and director of the choir, was presented 
by the choir, May 24, with a mahogany 
ehest as a token of their affectionate 
regard. Ernest Finney designed and made 
the chest and wrote a poem which the 
members of the choir and the minister, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, signed. 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder, former minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Ia., 
received the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Morningside College, Sioux 
City, at commencement. 


- Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., preached the sermon at the 
baccalaureate service of the Babson In- 
stitute, June 7, which was held in the 
Wellesley Hills church. 


Rey. George S. Cooke of Urbana, IIL, 
is sailing from New York to-morrow for 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to spend part of 
the summer with a sister who lives in 
Sao Paulo. He hopes to see in Sao Paulo 
Senor M. de Aronda Camargo, secretary 
of the interior of Brazil, who is a foreign 
correspondent of the American Unitarian 

- Association. 


Charles Dolle, for thirty years a member 
of the church council of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
during a large part of this time financial 
secretary ; and Carl Hubert Heuck, a son- 
in-law of Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, minister 
emeritus of the church, died recently. 


The Women’s Alliance of the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, gave 
a reception May 28 to Mrs. David Van 
Alstyne, in recognition of thirty years of 
active service on the board of directors of 
the Alliance. 


Dr. Theodore G. Soares, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Pasadena, Calif., 
conducted the funeral service for Dr. Al- 
bert A, Michelson, measurer of the speed 
of light. 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., has been elected moderator of the 
Boston Association of Ministers, the oldest 

association of clergymen in the United 
States, dating from early colonial days. 
He has retired as treasurer of the Unita- 
rian Pension Society, a position he has 
held for twelve years, and is serving as 


; secretary instead. 


- Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert, physical di- 
rector at the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, received the degree of ‘Fellow 
of Physical Training” at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Physical Education 

ciation, in Detroit, Mich., April 1-4. 


The degree is an award of honor in recog- 


nition of distinguished service in the 
eause of physical training. 


The Christian Register 


Personals 


Dr. George W. Gay, a noted surgeon who 
was a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Chestnut Hill, Mass., died May 
30 in his ninetieth year. For many years 
he was senior surgeon at the Boston City 
Hospital, and he contributed largely to 
American medical literature. 


Ann Arbor Annual Meeting 
Notable for New Features 


The annual business meeting and parish 
supper of the Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., held April 24, had many 
unusual features. Contrary to custom, an 
out-of-town speaker, Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, chairman of the committee on inter- 
national work of the General Alliance, 
who was on her way Hast from Honolulu, 
gave the chief address. 

There were two new organizations in 
the church who reported for the first 
time: the Evening Alliance for business 
and professional women and the Prism 
Club for high school students. Both 
showed evidence of healthy growth with 
plans already in hand for next year. The 
Women’s Alliance reported that the pews 
of the church had been outfitted with 
new cushions, and the church school 
showed a very busy and helpful year under 
the leadership of Mrs. Adelaide Karsian. 
Other organizations to report were the 
Laymen’s League and the Liberal Stu- 
dents’ Union. 

Prof. A. H. White, the toastmaster, re- 
ported for the budget committee, stating 
that the old method of mail solicitation 
would have to be changed for the more 
modern one of personal solicitation, The 
new people coming into the church could 
not be expected to pledge intelligently 
without personal contact with some ofli- 
cial. Byron A, Finney, the librarian, said 
there were now 3,125 books in the en- 
dowed library of the church, and Rev. 
Harold P. Marley summed up his two 
years as minister of the church. “The first 
year was essentially one of physical 
change’, he noted, “the second was one of 
organizational interest, and now that you 
know me better, and I know you better, 
we can turn to a very definite program 
for the entire church. I should like to see 
everyone in the church working on a com- 
mission which would be studying some 
important phase of life. Once a month one 
of the various commissions could report 
in the pulpit on their progress. These are 
important days in which we now live and 
the church can play a very definite rdle 
in the life to-day if it will do so.” 

Mrs. St. John spoke on “Liberals in 
Other Lands”, and told in a very engaging 
way of the various movements in the 
Orient and in Iceland and Europe which 
may be loosely conceived as having a 
direct relationship with our own Unita- 
rianism in this country. 

The new trustees elected for a three- 
year term are Dr. Samuel T. Dana, dean 
of the school of forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mrs. Alfred Rice and 
Miss Florence Pollock, 
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Dr. Joseph H. Crooker 


Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker was born in 
Foxcroft, Me., December 8, 1850, and died 
at Kansas City, Mo., May 29. He was 
ordained in the ministry of the Baptist 
church in 1878, after graduating from the 
Ypsilanti Union Seminary, but five years 
later entered the Unitarian Fellowship 
and became minister of the Unitarian 
Church at La Porte, Ind. His most re- 
warding pastorates were at Madison, Wis., 


1881-1891, and at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1898-1905. These are churches at great 


university centers and Dr. Crooker proved 
himself an intellectual and moral leader 
of far-reaching influence. Between these 
pastorates he was the first minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Helena, Mont. 
There he was easily the outstanding min- 
ister of the state; chaplain of the State 
Senate and active in educational and phil- 
anthropic work. He secured the passage 
of the statute creating a state board of 
charities, of which he was the first 
president. 

After leaving Ann Arbor he served ac- 
ceptably at Roslindale, Mass., Amherst, 
Mass., and elsewhere, and was widely 
known as a preacher and lecturer. After 
his retirement he lived in Elgin, Ill, and 
of late years in Kansas City, at the home 
of his son, Rey. Orin Crooker. He was 
twice married, his second wife being Rey. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, a well-known 
Universalist minister. 

Dr. Crooker was the author of many 
books and a constant edntributor to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, The Christian 
Leader, The Hibbert Journal and other 
periodicals. Among his best known books 
may be mentioned ‘‘Problems in American 
Society”, 1889; “The New Bible and Its 
Uses’, 1903; “Religious Freedom in Amer- 
ican Education’, 1903. “The Church of 
To-day” was published simultaneously by 
the Unitarians, Congregationalists and 
Universalists in 1908 and was followed 
in 1911 by “The Church of To-morrow”. 
His tracts written for the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have been much in demand and 
one of them, “The Unitarian Church”, was 
reprinted in Hngland and translated into 
the Finnish, Hungarian and Japanese 
languages. 

Dr. Crooker served for seven years as 
president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society and his books and pamphlets in 
advocacy of temperance had a wide cir- 
culation. In 1903 he had the distinction of 
being the preacher at the annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation in London and preached for 
some time and with great acceptance in 
the English Unitarian churches. He took 
part also most effectively in the Inter- 
national Congress at Amsterdam. 

Dr. Crooker was a man of remarkable 
gifts of mind and heart. He had a splen- 
did bodily presence, an impressive manner, 
a clear and forcible style. He was pre- 
eminently a preacher to men and espe- 
cially to university professors and stu- 
dents, but he was also a leader in scholar- 
ship and in philanthropic and educational 
reforms. 
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Ordain Robert L. Weis 


He becomes minister of “oldest religious 
society in America”, at Scituate, Mass. 


Robert Lewis Weis was ordained and 
installed as minister of the First Parish 
Church, Scituate, Mass., May 24. Mr. Weis 
becomes minister of what is believed to 
be the oldest religious organization in 
America, formed in England in 1619 and 
reorganized in Scituate in 1628. He follows 
a long line of prominent ministers, among 
them being Rey. John Lothrop, minister 
from 1634 to 1689, who was followed by 
two presidents of Harvard College, Rev. 
Charles Chauncy, who was minister from 
1640 to 1654, and Rey. Henry Dunster, 
1654 to 1659. 

Civic affairs were administered by the 
church up to 1636, when the town was 
officially incorporated. 

Invocation was by Rev. Cornelius Heyn 
of Hingham, minister, 1923-1930, and or- 
dination exercises were conducted by 
Walter C. Brooks, chairman of the parish 
committee. 

The installation exercises were con- 
ducted by ministers dnd officials of the 
Unitarian Church, including Dr. Frederick 
Lewis Weis of Lancaster, a brother of Mr. 
Weis, who delivered the ordination prayer, 
and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, who de- 
livered the charge to the minister. The 
charge to the people was by Rey. William 
Ware Locke of Groveland, minister from 
1915 to 1923; welcome to the Plymouth 
Unitarian Conference, Rev. Alfred J. Wil- 
son of the First Parish, Norwell; weleome 
to the community, Rev. Allan D. Creel- 
man of the First Baptist Church, North 
Scituate ; ordination sermon, Dr. Augustus 
M. Lord of Providence, R.I.; benediction, 
Rey. Robert Lewis Weis. 

Mr. Weis is a native of Providence, R.I., 
and many of his ancestors have been ac- 
tive in the Unitarian denomination. He 
is a grandson of Hon. Abrel Smith Lewis 
of Framingham, Mass. He was educated 
at Brown University, the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. He served over- 
seas with the Quartermasters’ Corps, at- 
taining the rank of sergeant, and has had 
ten years’ business experience in the tex- 
tile industry at Pawtucket, R.1. 


Annual Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
chureh in Charleston, 8.C., was held Sun- 
day, May 17, after the morning service. 
The report of the treasurer showed that 
all bills were paid and a balance remained 
in the treasury. Officers were elected as 
follows: Wardens, L. A. Rourk and G. 8. 
Whitney; deacons, G. W. Jones, G. G. 
Miler and Dr. G. H. Zerbst; vestrymen, 
Dr. A. EB. Butler, Albert Orth, J. C. Long, 
S. Eugene Haley, W. A. Moore, Jr., C. V. 
Parkstone and M. H. Sisson. 

The official board is composed of an in- 
surance agent, railway engineer, elec- 
trician, salesman, physician, druggist, 
printer and publisher, two lawyers, manu- 
facturer, postman and master baker. 

Miss Ella I. Hyams was elected organist 
and musical director; Mrs. M. P. Warren, 
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treasurer; Mrs. J. B. Webb, secretary, and 
W. C. Palmer, clerk. 

It was voted to close the church for the 
summer on the third Sunday of June and 
to hold a joint service in Savannah, Ga., 
with the Savannah Unitarians the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

In both the meeting of the corporation 
and the meeting of the vestry which fol- 
lowed, a vote of thanks was given G. W. 
Jones for the able manner in which he 
had discharged his duties as chairman. 
Both meetings were characterized by a 
spirit of good will and optimism, all mem- 
bers recognizing that the temporal affairs 
of the church were in good shape and that 
the congregation was enjoying an era of 
growth and prosperity. 


/ 


Icelandic Unitarians in America 
(Continued from page 496) 

Ordinarily when we think of building a 
church we look about first for an archi- 
tect and for a contractor. Bids are asked 
for and received, and eventually the con- 
tract is let and generally the work is 
done almost wholly outside of the con- 
gregation. I do not know of a single Ice- 
landiec church, not excluding the one in 
Winnipeg, which does not bear testimony 
to the handicraft of many of its devoted 
members. In other words, the churches 
that have been built represent the actual 
labor and devotion of the people who are 
interested in them. 

Something should be said also of the 
way in which the work is generally ear- 
ried on. We usually think of our minis- 
ters as having the care of one parish or 
of two at the most. In Canada we have 
circuits in which may be one or two 
churches but perhaps several congrega- 
tions. Services are maintained at inter- 
vals but the minister is in touch with his 
congregation and the various spiritual 
needs are taken care of. Such is the 
Lundar Circuit and the Gimli Cireuit. The 
ministers are constantly on the lookout 
for the manifestation of liberal religious 
interest and are quick to take advantage 
of every opportunity to bring the message 
of the free faith. 

It must be recognized that this work 
is largely a missionary enterprise, and 
to a great extent must so continue. It 
is unlikely that the Icelandic churches 
as such will ever grow greatly in power 
and influence. Indeed, with the great 
prosperity of Iceland and the diminishing 
immigration to Canada and the States, 
we may expect the opposite. This is what 
will happen—indeed, it is happening— 
the second and third generations are not 
Icelanders, they are Canadians and Amer- 
icans. To be sure, they have not forgotten 
the beloved homeland, but it has become 
a background, albeit a background that 
gives courage and confidence. We are 
planting the seeds of liberal religion in 
what seems to us to be peculiarly fertile 
and well-prepared soil. The results of this 
sowing will be seen not in an increasingly 
strong group of Icelandic churches but in 
a general strengthening of religious liber- 
alism wherever those of Icelandic descent 
live. 
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Rev. W. F. Greenman Retir 


Becomes minister emeritus of Augusta 
church—Was in active ministry 
forty-three years ] 


At a special parish meeting of All Souls’ 
Church Sunday morning, May 24, the re- 
tiring minister, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
was elected minister emeritus. | 

Mr. Greenman’s retirement from the 
active ministry was announced simultane- 
ously with his resignation as minister of 
All Souls’ Church at the last annual meet- 
ing, to take effect July 1. His retirement 
follows forty-three years of service. He is 
a native of Nantucket, Mass., was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in the class 
of 1885, and from the Harvard Divinity — 
School in 1888. In 1888 he married Mabel _ 
J. Henshaw of Cambridge, Mass., who — 
went to Winona, Minn., with him for their _ 
first parish, and has been an active parish 
worker with him ever since. 

From Winona he came back to Massa- 
chusetts and had parishes in Fitchburg 
and Watertown. He went West again to 
Milwaukee, then to Greenfield, Mass. He 
came to Augusta in 1926. 

“In his long and active service’, says 
The Daily Kennebec Journal, “Mr. Green- 
man has proved his organizing power in 
church administration and in many kinds 
of community service. He has always held 
the broad view that a minister’s service 
should reach beyond the immediate affairs 
of the parish. Always socially minded, he 
has taken an active part in social welfare, 
anti-tuberculosis work hospitalization, ju- 
venile delinquency and other community 
activities of a social nature. 

“Soon after coming to Augusta he or- 
ganized the Church Council, an advisory 
body that has been an important factor 
in church administration. He initiated the 
movement in Maine for a state system of 
juvenile courts and probation. He has 
served on the Red Cross and worked for 
the prevention of tuberculosis in the city. 
Wherever he has had a pulpit he has given 
of his time and energy to community 
service. He has the capacity of making 
friends easily and winning their co-opera- 
tion. In Fitchburg he was one of the 
founders of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion. In Greenfield, he served as a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Franklin 
County Hospital. In Milwaukee his ex- 
tensive activities included besides being — 
secretary of the General Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, president of the Wis- 
consin State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, chairman of the advisory 
committee, Milwaukee Associated Chari- 
ties, president of the Central Council of 
Social Agencies. During the World War, 
he was chairman of the department of 
public welfare of the Milwaukee Council 
of National Defense.” 

Mr. Greenman has always been active 
in the affairs of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, serving for seventeen years as execu- 
tive and general secretary of the General 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. For 
two years he was secretary of the Maine 
Unitarian Conference. 

Mr. and Mrs, Greenman will make their 
home in West Newton, Mass. 


} 
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~ Rev. Adelaide A. Claflin 


On May 13, in Cambridge, Mass., a brief 
jliness brought to end the earthly ministry 
of Rey. Adelaide Avery Claflin. 

Her ordination in 1897, at Meadville, 
Pa., by Dr. Henry H. Barber and Dr. 
William JI. Lawrance, had been but the 
further consecration of a life already ma- 
ture in its interests and rich in its achieve- 
ment. Born in Boston, Mass., in 1846, of 
staunch New England ancestry and devout 
Methodist parentage, she grew up under 
the shadow of the storm-clouds that broke 
in the Civil War. William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s daughter—later Mrs. Henry Villard 
of New York—was among her closest 
friends, and shared with her alike the 
political and social enthusiasms and the 
deyotion to music which they both retained 
through their long lives. It was in the 
high spiritual atmosphere of New Eng- 
land’s “golden day” that the young Ade- 
laide Avery made her whole-hearted self- 
surrender to the Unitarian gospel taught 
and lived by James Freeman Clarke, be- 
eoming, as she always remained, a mem- 
ber of the Chureh of the Disciples— 
though she responded also to the more 
radical teaching of Theodore Parker. 

Herself a teacher at the age of seven- 
teen in the Girls’ High School of Boston, 
she felt all the charm of the advanced 
educational opportunity only then begin- 
ning to open to women; but turned from 
these thoughts—and from others, even, 
more alluring, of a singer’s career—to 
marry a young man whose civic idealism 
chimed with her own. As the wife of 
Frederick Allan Claflin she became the 
devoted mother of four children, and, in- 
‘eluding other children in her care, became 
also a leader in the educational progress 
of Quincy, Mass., Quincy elected her to 
its school committee—a position it had 
never before entrusted to a woman. When 
loyalty to home tasks permitted, she 
widened her public activity, and found 
brilliant success as a speaker for woman 
suffrage, in close and happy association 
with Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, and 
Anna Howard Shaw. 

Returning in later life to the ways of 
scholarship, she headed the class of 1896 
at the Meadville Theological School, and 
entered. into hearty comradeship with 
fellow-students often much younger than 
herself. After her graduation and ordina- 
tion she continued her studies, and though 
never in charge of a parish, preached in 
the United States and Canada. 

Following a long visit to Europe, she 
made her home in Cambridge, Mass., and 
though increasingly handicapped by phys- 
ical difficulties, took an active part in Bos- 
ton club-life. Records of her original re- 
‘search in Spanish history and literature 
are on file at the Boston Public Library, 
‘among the contributions of the Castilian 
Club, of which she was for many years the 
president. Her theological training and 
‘knowledge of Hebrew she put to use in 
conducting a much-appreciated Bible class 
be it the New England Women’s Club. The 
Women’s Alliance of the Church of the 
Jisciples knew her as a faithful member, 
at that church, on May 15, its minis- 
, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, conducted 
funeral services, Interment was at 
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Quincy. Her four children—Miss Winifred 
M. and Miss Edith F. Claflin of Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Miss Charlotte I. Claflin of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and Alan’ A, Claflin of Winchester, 
Mass.—survive her. 

From this slight outline there emerges 
but the faintest reflection of that pexson- 
ality whose abundance was realized by 
very many as a wonder and a glory. In- 
tellectual eagerness ever athirst, percep- 
tions always fresh, humor resilient, pas- 
sionate joy in all beauty, sympathies alert 
for every living creature, gallantry under 
great sufferings—to know Mrs. Claflin, in 
any relationship was to know something 
of these things, and to feel their radiance. 
To know her well was to feel, constant be- 
neath all variety, the deep hunger after 
righteousness of a soul stayed upon its 
God. Cola ents), 


Arlington Street Church 
Holds Its Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., was held 
in the chapel, May 6. Henry VY. Atherton 
was chosen as clerk and Frederic A. 
Turner as treasurer. Members of the pru- 
dential committee were elected as follows: 
Mrs. David Cheever, Courtenay Guild, 
Charles I. Lauriat, Jr., Amos R. Little, 
Henry B. Sawyer, Mrs. Mary L. Wash- 
burn and Edgar N. Wrightington. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rey. Kenneth C. 
Walker, the ministers, with Mrs. John F. 
Hill and Percy A. Atherton, were elected 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Miss 
Mary L. Coffin, Courtenay Guild, Alex- 
ander S. Porter and Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker, delegates to the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches. 

The reports of the various organizations 
and committees indicated a wide diversity 
of interests. The church has been open 
for public worship every Sunday and for 
various gatherings and for different kinds 
of community service every day in the 
year. 

The reports made grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the gift by Mrs. Henry H. Towns- 
hend of a beautiful window in memory of 
her mother and sister; of the services of 
S. Eliot Guild, the retiring clerk, and of 
Oscar A. Nelson, for thirty-seven years 
sexton of the church, who died November 
3, 1930; 

Record was made of the reconstruction 
and furnishing of the new club room 
which has been used for the young 
people’s meetings on Sunday evenings, for 
the weekly gatherings of the group of 
men meeting for the discussion of com- 
munity problems, and for numerous 
committees. 

The chapel has been used for the meet- 
ings of the Alliance and for the communion 
and lenten services, and the vestry as an 
office for the junior minister, as a choir 
room and for the weekly gatherings of 
the Channing Circle and the Girl Scouts. 

The parish hall has been in constant use 
daily for the luncheons under the charge of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union where more than thirty-one thou- 
sand meals have been served; weekly for 
the rehearsals of the Apollo Club, the 
Cecilia and the MacDowell Club orchestra ; 
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monthly for the Conference of Alliance 
Branches, for the Evening Alliance, the 
Town and Gown Club, the Dickens Fellow- 
ship and other organizations. 

The expenditures for the operation of 
the church for the year amounted to 
$36,187. The special collections amounted 
to $5,672. The budget for the new year 
carrying appropriations for $35,000 was 
presented and adopted. 

The church school has continued to 
meet in co-operation with the school of re- 
ligion in King’s Chapel House, but next 
year it is expected that the junior depart- 
ment will meet in the Arlington Street 
Church chapel and club room. 

The Alliance has held its usual monthly 
meetings with distinguished speakers and 
its twelve committees reported a great 
diversity of good works and a long list of 
contributions for denominational and phil- 
anthropie objects. The Post Office Mission 
reported the receipt of 480 letters and the 
sending out of over 1,000 letters, with 
1,803 packages of literature and more than 
7,000 pamphlets. The Church Door Pulpit 
Committee reported a distribution of some 
2,500 tracts from the racks in the vesti- 
bule. The Channing Circle reported that 
the members had cut out 308 garments 
thereby supplying sewing work for nine- 
teen women. 

The Tuberculosis Class Committee re- 
ported thirty-four patients, meeting 
weekly, with many visits at homes and 
hospital by the physician, Dr. Nathaniel 
K. Wood, and some 400 visits by the 
visiting nurse. The expenditures of the 
treasurer of the committee for the year 
amounted to some $1,220, chiefly for the 
salary of the visiting nurse. 

The church book showed that twenty- 
two new members had enrolled and that 
the minister had conducted seven wed- 
dings and fifteen funerals, and represented 
the church in the governing boards of 
many educational, philanthropic and re- 
ligious organizations. 


Rev. P. S. Phalen Accepts 
Call to Somerville, Mass. 


Rey. Paul §. Phalen has accepted a 
call to the First Church in Somerville, 
Mass. A graduate of Amherst College and 
the Harvard Divinity School, Mr. Phalen 
has served in churches in Hingham, 
Mass.; Augusta, Me.; and West Newton. 
Mass. 


Dr. Joseph Priestley, in 1796, 
Founded Philadelphia Church 


The one hundred and thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., one 
of the first Unitarian churches in the 
country, was celebrated by a pilgrimage to 
the birth-place of the church, 62 North 
Fourth Street, June 12. A brief service 
took place at noon. Charles Lyon Chand- 
ler was in charge and had as a guest the 
mayor of Philadelphia, Harry A. Mackey. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, the great English 
scientist, who also founded a church at 
Northumberland, Pa., organized the church 
in 1796. 


In earth’s common 
things GOD stands 
revealed 
and flowers and stars 
spell out his 
name 


Ordain Leon S. Simonetti 


Dr. G. F. Patterson and Dr. W. R. Hunt 
represent A, U. A. in service at 
Ware, Mass. 


Leon S. Simonetti was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Ware, Mass., 
May 24. 

Rey. H. H. Noyes, pastor of the First 
Calvinistic Society, Hardwick, gave the 
invocation and read the Scripture, and 
Rey. Ernest S. Meredith of the Unitarian 
church of Watertown gave the prayer of 
ordination and installation. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, re- 
ported the recommendation by the fellow- 
ship committee of the Association, and 
preached the sermon. J. Cutler Paige, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
church, led the congregation in the act of 
installation. The charge to the minister 
and congregation was made by Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary of the Association. Rey. 
Gladys HE. Townsend of the Unitarian 
church of Barre welcomed Mr. Simonetti 
to the Worcester Conference and Rey. 
Karnek A. Handanian, minister of the 
Fast Congregational Church, Ware, wel- 
comed him to the community. Benediction 
was pronounced by Mr. Simonetti. 

Mr. Simonetti graduated from Dickin- 
son College in 1924 and from the Drew 
Theological Seminary in 1928. He was or- 
dained as a deacon in the New York East 
Conference in 1927, and after a period as 
a church school worker, he was settled, 
in 1929, in a pastorate in Whitman, Mass. 


Colorado Y. P. R. U. Conference 


The second annual Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will be held at Geneva Glen, Colo., 
June 28—July 5. Geneva Glen is located 
in the beautiful Indian Hills, twenty-three 


miles from Denver in Turkey Creek 
Canyon. 

The conference site has eighty acres 
of mountainous country, which offers 


ample facilities for wholesome recreation. 
The housing accommodations consist of 
four-room eabins which will adequately 
accommodate eight people. Larger cabins 
constitute the dining hall, lecture hall and 
recreation hall. 

An instructive and entertaining program 
is scheduled. There will be conferences, 
discussion groups, horesback riding, golf, 
hikes, dancing, swimming, and fishing. 

The registration fee is $1.00 and should 
be mailed to Miss Elsie Baughman, 702 
Kast 12th Avenue, Apt. 33, Denver, Colo. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT||J) | R E C T OR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS | 


THE SCHEDULE 
coe ee ee EE 
Missions and Institutes of Liberal 
Religion for next year is now 


under consideration by the Lay- 
men’s League. 


A number of applications for 
these Missions have already been 
received, and it is suggested that 
churches contemplating such 
meetings correspond with the 
League at an early date. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SrxTHPN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horace WESTWOOD, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. §8.T.D. 


THE criristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


- 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mgrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
CuERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. y { 
DrREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul 8. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. _ 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


ies te ae a ee 


INCORPORATED . | 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LBADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Reitsioul 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar-— 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey, LyMAn V. Ruriepen, President. v 


9 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNig M, Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. j 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS ' 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 4 
Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities o 
boarding school. 

ool, Winter sports. Reasonable rates. 
admitted whenever vacancies. talogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


: 
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College Preparatory Course. be 


’ 
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: 
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The Retreat 


Ministers need it because they are becom- 
ing mere men who run a church 


A meeting of The Retreat, Inc., May 18, 

at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., was 
addressed by Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Rev. Lawrence Clare 
of Montreal, P.Q., Canada, and Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. The speak- 
ers described the beauty and quiet of the 
house in South Woodstock, Conn., in the 
Senexet Pines on Senexet Lake, and spoke 
of the spiritual benefit that Unitarian 
ministers would get from it. 
' Dr. Cornish told of meeting in New 
York City Dr. Frederick Lynch, who said, 
“What is this idea about the Unitarians 
having a retreat?’ Dr. Cornish replied 
proudly, “Not one retreat but three re- 
treats.” He spoke of Star Island enjoying 
thirty-five years of usefulness; of Rev. 
and Mrs. John Henry Wilson’s gift of the 
use of their beautiful summer home on 
Fisherman’s Island, where spring and 
summer Mr. and Mrs. Wilson invite a 
group of ministers to hold a retreat. 

“In my judgment’, said Dr. Cornish. 
“three retreats are a sign not sufficiently 
emphasized in our denominational history 
because it is rather baffling to define it, 
but the mystical side in our Unitarian life 
has been very deep and very powerful”. 

The Retreat, said Dr. Park, would help 
Unitarian ministers to escape the degra- 
dation now common among college presi- 
dents and other intellectual leaders. A col- 
lege president, he said, once was 2 scholar, 
at the head or near the head of his own 
intellectual specialty. To-day he is an ex- 
ecutive, a glorified beggar. It may be said 
that the ministry is suffering more or less 
the same kind of degradation. There was 
a time when the minister was a prophet 
and that word prophet means a man who 
speaks for God and sacred things. Nowa- 
days a minister of one of our modern 
churches is becoming more and more, well, 
a factotum, an executive, an administra- 
tor of an institution, just the man who 
runs the church. That represents a gen- 
wine degradation and the only thing that 
can rescue that process from disastrous- 
ness is the opportunity for the minister 
to cultivate his own religious life. In so 
far as The Retreat offers a man an oc- 
‘asional opportunity to recall his experi- 
ence in tranquillity, it is building up the 
all-essential groundwork of our religious 
ife. 


Seven Years’ Faithful Attendance 


A seyenth-year bar indicating seven 

vears of perfect attendance at the Chan- 
ning Sunday School, Newport, R.I., was 
awarded to Miss Sarah Bliss. Miss Bliss 
has long been one of the most faithful 
members of the school, which she attended 
is a child, in which she taught for many 
years, and which she still loves and helps 
im every way possible. 
Katherine Ann Low and Katherine 
Ayuso of the church school of the Church, 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., have re- 
d gold pins for seven years’ perfect 
dance. 
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All Sizes 


Ry, Should Be 
NN Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AND 
WANTS 


Dis- 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


Situated in a beautiful valley 18 miles from 
Rumford, 12 miles from Rangeley Lakes; 700 
feet above sea level; good roads; house has 
all improvements; accommodates 30 guests; 
has served three generations; best home cook- 
ing; vegetables from home farm; reasonable 
rates. Photographs and information of 
W. S. Fox, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, or SYL- 
VANUS Poor, Andover, Maine, 


TUTOR—Vassar girl available (for two 
months). Rides, swims, plays tennis; good 
student; best references as to character and 
oo standing. Address: CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
'-167. 


TO LET—Cape Cod, historie South Duxbury, 
6-room cottage, 2-room camp. Stores, post-office. 
Safe bathing. C. W. Rueeni, 67 Dana Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TO LET—Large front room, with private bath, 
in home centrally and at same time ideally 
located in select residential part of Waltham, 
Mass. Ten miles from Boston. Available for 
July and August. Tel. Wal. 1112-M. Address 
A. L. Tebbets, 104 Summer Street, Waltham. 


EUROPE THIS SUMMER. Rates reduced, good 
accommodations available. Unitarian woman, 
experienced traveler, teacher, University grad- 
uate, would take party of five. All usual serv- 
ices of conductor combined with advantages 
of leisurely, independent travel. Itinerary by 
arrangement. Write for details and references 
to Miss Frorence H. Hewirr, 24 Chauncey 
Street, Portsmouth, N.H. 


POSITION WANTED—By young lady, college 
student, accustomed to management of a house, 
position as private secretary, or helper in the 
home, for July and August. A pleasant home 
in the country or at the seashore more desir- 
able than large salary. Reference given. Ad- 
dress Harriet F. CARLETON, 36 Longwood 
Avenue, Brookline, Mass. Telephone: Aspin- 
wall 0228. 
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“Sitting in” 
with Liberal 


Leaders 


Liberalism, by its very nature, at- 
tracts many outstanding figures in 
the world’s affairs. Choose any field 
in, the world’s activities, and there, 
will find 


among the leaders, 


Unitarians—liberals. 


you 


To-day—in literature—many works of 
importance are springing from lib- 
eral pens. New thoughts and great 
thoughts are stirring within liberal 
minds. Music has its share of liberal 
influence; art, the stage, the church 
—everywhere you will find liberals 
doing great things, interesting things. 


Tue CuristiAN Recister brings you 
close to these noted personages. You 
travel with it everywhere to convene 
intimately with them: In the pages 
of Tue Reeisrer you read their inner 
thoughts—the very ideas and ideals 
that have made them great. 


Tuer Register brings you authentic 
news of the world’s foremost leaders. 
Its discussions are satisfying and en- 
joyable to read—its subjects varied 
to meet every interest of the free 


churchman. 


“Sit in” with the liberal leaders of 
to-day through a year’s subscription 
to THe RecistTer. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
$3 per year 


The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please see that I receive each issue 


of Tue Recister. I enclose $3 to 
cover one year’s subscription, 52 
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LEASANTRIES 


Hingus: “Back in the city again? I 
thought you were a farmer.” Dingus: 
“You made the same mistake that I did.” 

—Pathfinder. 


Master: “If the National Gallery were 
on fire, which five pictures would you 
attempt to rescue?’ Pupil: “The five 
nearest the door.”—Judge. 


Modest Suitor: “I have only $5,000 a 
year, sir, but I think I can support your 
daughter on that.’ Father (enthusias- 
tically): ‘Support her, my dear boy? 
Why, you can support her entire family 
On it 


How tiresome it must have been, 
Said William Henry Grimes, 
To hear Methuselah sit and talk 
About the good old times. 
—Florida Times-Union. 


A Dr. Schmid, of Germany, after a 
series of experiments, predicts that anl- 
mals will learn to talk intelligibly. We 
wouldn’t be surprised. Within little more 
than a year movie actors have done it. 

: —Detroit News. 


An editor was dining out. “Would you 
like some more pudding?” his hostess 
asked. “No, thank you”, replied the editor, 
absent-mindedly. “Owing to tremendous 
pressure on space I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to decline.” —Tit-Bits. 


Playing over an Irish links, a choleric 
colonel lost his ball and aceused his cad- 
die of having stolen it. When, a moment 
later, it was found, the golfer began an 
apology. “Arrah, niver mind at all, at 
all’, said the boy. “You thought I was a 
thafe and Oi thought you was a gintleman, 
an’ we both made a mistake.” 


Men who are living in fear, says R. W. 
Millikan, lest some bad boy among the 
scientists may some day touch off the 
(sub-atomic) fuse and blow this comfort- 
able earth of ours to star dust (should) 
go home and henceforth sleep in peace 
with the consciousness that the Creator 
has put some fool-proof elements into his 
handiwork and that man is powerless to 
do it any titanic damage anyway. 


Speaking of faith: During an earth- 
quake, a few years since, the inhabitants 
of a small village were generally very 
much alarmed, but they were at the same 
time surprised at the calmness and appar- 
ent joy of an old lady whom they all 
knew. At length one of them, addressing 
the old lady, said, “Mother, are you not 
afraid?’ “No”, said the good woman. “I 
rejoice to know that I have a God that 
can shake the world.” 


Walking along a lane in a _ southern 
suburb of Manchester, I noticed in front 
of me several small boys grouped about 
a policeman, who had got off his bicycle 
to speak to them. They carried pickle-jars 
and tattered muslin nets, and were gazing 
at him with awe. “Poor kids’, I thought, 
“surely the law is being over-zealous in 
this case”. As I passed the group I saw 
that the policeman was holding his hands 
in front of him about two feet apart. “It 
had funny-colored scales”, he was saying, 
“and it was that big”. 

—Manchester Guardian, 
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The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Ilsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


“eta following hotels are worthy of 
. patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,‘ KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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Maximum Inspiration--Minimum Cost 


If the demands of your budget prevent 
you from taking your usual vacation this 
season, why not go to “The Shoals” and 
recoup your energy and faith in Life. 


Star Island gives you a good room and 
excellent food at $22 to $26 per week. 
The breeze from any direction is cooled 
by at least 9 miles of ocean. You are far 
away from the heat, noise, and dust of 
the mainland. You cannot be annoyed 
by anything except your own conscience. 


Laymen’s League Week — July 11-18 


General Conference Week — July 25~Aug. | 
A. U. A. Week — Aug. 1-8 


Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 


are the weeks of “Unitarian Meetings” 
which are open to everybody. You 
should apply now. 


SHOALSWARD HO! 
{ 


For information write to 


CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Star Island: “Those Rocks that Keep Above 
the Tide”.—Oscar Laighton. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston < 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Editorials o Senne ne le y 
Significant Sentiments ...... 4 


Correspondence 


Mooney and Billings Resolutions ; Catherine 
Breshkovsky’s Thanks; Hymn of Jesus; 
As He’ Sees It .° SY eee 

Hackley School; Appeal for Calicut — 
Brahmo Samaj; Pleasantry . . . . 


[JUNE 18 


Articles and Features 


Icelandic Unitarians in America, by George 
Patterson « / le uae te ag ee 
Opponents to Humanists in Generous Mood, _ 
by George R. Dodson . . . . Je 
Priestley Conference Urges Unitarians to 
Encourage Sons to Enter Ministry . . | 
Free Churches Under “Clinical” Survey at 
Annual South Middlesex Meeting . . 


Book Reviews 

Books o « dat o ‘a! feat 
Unitarian NewsLetter . ..... 
Religious News| ... . 9... . =e 
Pleasantries . 9. 9 4 ot) s ce 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (168 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers : 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carr 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr, Ra 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirm: 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer, with sermon by De 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard Theologi 
School. Church will.close after June 21 

will reopen on August 2. Union services 

be held at Arlington Street Church. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (16: 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon ; 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. From June 
to September 20 the Church will unite 1 
the Arlington Street Church for summer 
ices. The Church will reopen on Sun 
September 27. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF | 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe PI 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Bro 
stop on all downtown Subway t: ; 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howl 
patron, D.D., minister. Morning 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST ° 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast | 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. | 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chi 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PAR} 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW _ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd § 
during the erection of the new church at | 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to f} 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church | 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Bi 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight | 
Rey. Hilda L. Ives will preach June 28. 
mer visitors welcome, 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration- 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—B 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 636 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, P 


NORFOLK HOUSE CE 

14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 

NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SA 


Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily be 
9and 5 o'clock, Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot 


